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ARE_MIRACLES ESSENTIAL TO RELIGIOUS FAITH? 
THE POPULAR CONCEPTION OF A MIRACLE 


No one can read current discussions on the subject of miracles 
without being aware, in the first place, that a very vital religious 
interest is embodied in the question, and in the second place, that 
the issue involved in the affirmation or the denial of miracles is 
seldom clearly apprehended. The current confusion is largely due 
to the incorporation in our popular definition of miracle of two very 
different elements, each of which should be considered by itself 
before entering upon the larger question. ‘The first implicit assump- 
tion is that miracles are essential to religious faith. By this it is 
meant that the belief that God directly exercises his power in the 
world of nature is indispensable to the vital belief in divine provi- 
dence. The second element is one which comes from mediaeval 
scholastic analysis. According to this analysis a miracle is defined 
as a violation of the laws of nature. Putting the two elements 
together, we have the popular conception that a miracle is the result 
of the direct activity of God, which is contrary to the ordinary course 
of nature. 

Now these two elements should not be confused. Suppose a 
man declares that he does not believe that any event ever occurred 
contrary to the laws of nature. It is entirely illegitimate to jump to 
the conclusion that he therefore does not believe that God ever acted 
directly in the world. He may profoundly believe in the divine 
activity in the world, while at the same time believing that even in 
the most extraordinary events God employs laws of nature to bring 
about the results. On the other hand a man might believe that the 
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laws of nature are often broken and yet affirm that this is simply 
because blind chaos is at work. The unfortunate scholastic com- 
bination of these two very dissimilar elements is responsible for 
much misunderstanding and prejudice on the subject. Every 
attempt to deal with each element on its own merits is a distinct 
gain. 


WERE THE MIRACLES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT AIDS TO FAITH 


Such an attempt has been made by Professor Frank Hugh Foster 
in an article on “The New Testament Miracles,” published in the 
July number of the American Journal of Theology. He does not 
confuse the issue by asking whether we can explain these hy known 
laws of nature. He proposes, instead, to ask whether they actually 
promoted religious faith. He undertakes to investigate the facts so 
far as they can be ascertained from the gospel records and to ask 
the question whether, apart from any theory of the evangelists as to 
the effects of miracles, we have actual evidence that religious faith was 
promoted by the wonderful deeds of Jesus. The evangelists, it is 
admitted, declare that after miracles ‘“‘many believed.”” The ques- 
tion is whether the actual events which they narrate bear out this 
theory. If we take all the facts into account, is it true, as is often 
supposed, that the miracles of Jesus were an essential factor in the 
awakening and strengthening of religious faith ? 

Professor Foster’s investigation deserves careful study. While 
he is not entirely free from the temptation to interpret the New 
Testament so as to support a given thesis, while in his criticism of 
the resurrection narratives it may be fairly questioned whether he 
has not overemphasized the first perplexity of the disciples and 
underestimated the immense importance of their later matured con- 
viction that Jesus was risen, the outcome of his investigation is to 
show that miracles instead of satisfactorily attesting the truth of 
Jesus’ message and mission, merely whetted the appetite for other 
physical marvels, so that Jesus, in order to get a hearing for his 
message, was compelled to refuse requests for “signs.”” The miracles 
were actual hindrances to his real work, so that he was obliged to 
flee from the notoriety caused by them. Even the resurrection had 
the baneful effect of reinforcing in the minds of the disciples the 
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false conception of the messianic kingdom, so that Christianity has 
been weighted with an eschatology which is no essential part of our 
religion. In the light of these conclusions, Professor Foster declares 
that the defense of miracles on the ground that they attest the truth 
of a message is untenable. ‘We have shown that such attestation 
was not a necessity by showing that it was not a fact.” 

This discussion has clearly challenged the assumption which 
underlies many defenses of miracles. Miracles, it is affirmed, are 
indispensable to attest revelation and to awaken faith in that revela- 
tion. Therefore miracles must have happened. Clearly this cur- 
rent argument is a non sequitur. Suppose a Roman Catholic were 
to apply it to the alleged miracles in the history of the church. The 
Protestant would rightly reply that the only way in which to decide 
whether the reported marvels are facts or not is to apply the canons 
of historical criticism. Shall we, then, insist upon a critical examina- 
tion of non-biblical accounts of miracles, and refuse this in the case 
of biblical miracles? Shall we argue that Catholic “faith” is no 
basis at all for determining whether to accept miraculous accounts 
while Protestant “faith” is adequate? Shall we doubt the story 
about the stigmata of St. Francis because it is supported only by 
Catholic faith; but decide in favor of the turning of water into wine 
at Cana because of its utility to Protestant “faith?” To detach 
this a priori religious assumption from a real investigation into the 
historicity of reported miracles is a genuine service. 


MIRACLE IN SCIENCE AND IN RELIGION 


So much may be said for the first element in the discussion. When 
we come to the second element, namely, the belief that a miracle 
is a contravention of the laws of nature, it should be recognized 
that here both religion and science can today come closer together 
because of a truer conception of what is meant by nature. The old 
rigid system of “laws” of nature is being broken up by modern 
science. There are many events which scientists recognize to be 
inexplicable by any known law. But this inability to furnish a 
scientific explanation is no reason for denying the existence of an 
event if it is adequately attested. Thus the old a priori argument 
against miracles is gone. But, on the other hand, the exceptional 
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marvel does not necessarily carry with it evidence of divine inter- 
vention. Chaos would occasion unexpected and inexplicable events 
just as really as would divine power. Or (and this is the usual 
position taken by scientists), there are processes in nature as yet 
little understood which introduce incalculable elements into our fore- 
casts. These processes are not arbitrary or lawless; we simply do 
not yet understand them. The universe is growing more marvelous 
and not less so as science grows. In fact, we are abandoning the 
artificial mediaeval distinction between the natural and the super- 
natural because nature itself is full of marvels. It would seem that 
just as the word “miracle” in the mediaeval theological sense is not 
to be found in the Bible, so it seems destined to sink out of modern 
thought; and with it will go those inconsequential a priori arguments 
which are now too current among both dogmatic naturalists and 
dogmatic supernaturalists. What the religious spirit desires to know 
is whether any events in this universe sufficiently proclaim the power 
of God. If this question can be answered in the affirmative, we do 
not care whether the event be called miracle or nature. Exactly as 
in certain cases perfectly “natural” events in the Bible are called 
“signs,” so religious faith will judge events purely on the basis of 
their religious significance and not by asking whether or not they 
violate the laws of nature. 

In short, if anyone feels impelled to enter upon the defense or the 
denial of miracle he should first make it clear both to himself and 
to his hearers exactly what he means by miracle. If the emphasis 
be placed by theologians where the Bible always places it—on the 
religious significance of an event—and if scientists recognize, as 
many of them do, that there is abundant room for mystery and 
marvel in a universe of law, there seems to be no reason why the 
familiar disputes in which one side is arguing one question and the 
other side a very different question, should be continued with the 
unfortunate result of prejudicing theologians against scientists and 
scientists against theologians. It is for critical science to determine 
whether an alleged event in the past did or did not occur as reported. 
It is for religious appreciation to state whether or not an event is a 
“sign” of divine activity. To attempt to decide a question of his- 
toricity by religious faith is as futile as to attempt to ascertain 
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religious significance by canons of historical criticism. A truer 
understanding both of the biblical conception of a ‘‘sign,” and of 
the modern scientific attitude toward the world, would prevent many 
unfortunate and un-Christian controversies. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND REGENERATION 
THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ELEMENT IN REGENERATION 


The familiar testimony of the convert, “Those things which 
before I loved, now I hate, and those which before I hated, now 
I love” is constantly regarded as the normal Christian experience. 
To be sure, every Christian worker knows that the large majority 
of church members have had no experience which can truthfully be 
expressed in such language, while the great body of children and 
young people in the Sunday school cannot possibly give such testi- 
mony. And more and more it is coming to be recognized that the 
sudden transformation of temper and attitude is the exceptional 
rather than the typical religious experience. Yet the doctrine of 
regeneration has been formulated upon the basis of the exceptional 
experience and arbitrarily fitted to the normal and typical. The 
discussion of the doctrine has been generally on the basis of 
theology and scripture, but in the July number of the American 
Journal of Theology, Professor George A. Coe considers the 
question: ‘What does Modern Psychology permit us to believe in 
respect to Regeneration?” He makes a rigid distinction between the 
phases of the doctrine which are matters of theological speculation 
and the observable facts of consciousness, which are susceptible of 
psychological investigation. This distinction is fundamental. One 
may have theories as to the character of God and his relations to 
men, upon the truth or falsity of which psychology cannot possibly 
pass; but experiences are states of consciousness and as such are sub- 
jects of psychological study. When one claims to have an experience of 
being in ‘“‘a state of grace,” or of having become regenerate, or an 
experience of Christ or of the Holy Spirit or of some doctrine, 
these are psychological processes which can be analyzed and 
investigated. 
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MORAL AND SPIRITUAL STRUGGLE COMMON ALIKE TO THE REGENERATE 
AND THE UNREGENERATE 

Professor Coe points out that if the commonly supposed distinction 
between the regenerate and the unregenerate is real, it must be 
susceptible of proof. But the great majority of Christians have to 
attain moral victory by the “study-and-struggle” process, while 
many who are not regarded as regenerate, and do not so regard them- 
selves, are not strangers to the same endeavor. Let it be granted 
that Christians by all the great sanctions and motives of their faith 
attain on the whole a far higher level. Still the mental and moral 
processes in the one case are not so different from those in the other 
as to warrant any such distinction as that between moral health 
and depravity. 


CHRISTIAN CHARACTER A GROWTH, NOT A GIFT 


In the same way it is shown that regeneration cannot be an infusion 
of a new life which is discontinuous with the old life. As a matter of 


fact, a wide study of cases of conversion reveals their entire psycho- 


logical naturalness, while in the case of the large majority of persons 
whose religious education has been continuous, the process can only 
be regarded as a gradual maturing. All the experiences of the 
Christian depend on definite, recognizable, antecedent conditions. 
It would be pitiful indeed if it were not so, for how would one know 
how the religious experience could be attained? Professor Coe 
utters a very much needed warning when he shows how many earnest 
persons have been vainly seeking a new life which should somehow 
be given to them, instead of realizing the simple conditions of all 
moral victory and peace. 


THE VALUE OF EXPERIENCE AS AUTHENTICATION OF DOGMA 

But the most important part of this article is the discussion of the 
use of the religious experience for the authentication of theological 
doctrines. Dr. Coe sees the essentially healthy character of this 
current endeavor. It means that for the authority of history is 
substituted the authority of a living Christian experience. But of 
course the authority must be employed with great care if it is to 
establish dogma. When it is asserted that universal Christian 
experience establishes immediately the truth of certain doctrines to 
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the soul, the psychologist asks that very careful data be secured 
before any such specific “universal” experience be affirmed. As 
a matter of fact, there is no such general experience of regeneration 
that it can of itself authenticate the deity of Christ, the fact of his 
resurrection, the vicarious nature of the atonement. The psycholo- 
gist recognizes, of course, that “the name of Jesus stands for a 
morally constructive power of the first rank.” But the power of 
Jesus is that of the historic character known to us through the scrip- 
tures, through Christian history and institutions, through the whole 
spiritual influence of Jesus; and apart from these there is no such 
thing as an experience of Jesus. ‘To assert it would be to go into the 
realm of Spiritism, which, to be sure, psychology does not absolutely 
forbid, but regarding which it must be extremely doubtful. 

The real religious experience of conscious unity with God and 
constant striving after the moral ideal of Jesus, modern psychology 
more and more enables us to understand. And the earnest student, 
who finds God not in the unnatural, but in the natural and orderly, 
is glad of this scientific aid in recognizing the conditions by which 
such precious experience may be enjoyed. 


UPPER GALILEE 


DR. E. W. G. MASTERMAN 
Jerusalem, Syria 


The lofty mountain region known as “Upper Galilee” is not easy 
to describe in a terse manner. It appears to the casual observer a 
confused mass of tumbled mountains, to which not even the map 
can give an orderly view. The sharp line of the southern mountain 
rise has already been described; from the Jebal Kan‘an at the south- 
east corner this range is continued almost due north and runs as a 
mountain wall of steep declivity along the whole western edge of 
the Jordan valley, reaching its most impressive heights at the north 
where Jebal Hunin (2,951 feet) and Nebi Audeidah (2,814 feet) 
tower precipitously above the plain. 

Almost in the center of this range is the plateau and town of 
Kades—the famous Kadesh Naphthali—a little north of which is 
the curious shut-in basin of Més. Along the length of this chain 
runs an important and ancient highroad from Safed to the Merj 
Ayun. 
The central point of Upper Galilee is Jebal Jermak (3,934 feet), 
the highest point in Palestine; it is the culminating point on a ridge 
which runs from Jebalat el ‘Aris and through the Jermak summit 
to the Jebal Adather (3,300 feet). This ridge may be called the 
Jermak range. To the east and northeast of this range is the great 
central plateau to which belong the volcanic plateaus of el Jish 
and ‘Alma, as well as the more westerly fertile plains of Merén, 
el Jish, and Yaran. 

In this central region of elevation, the lowest plains of which are 
higher than the top of Tabor, four main water courses rise and run 
to the four points of the compass. On the east side of Jebal Jermak, 
and between that point and the Safed mountains, rises the deep 
gorge of Wady el Tawahin which runs southward to Gennesaret. 
From the northeast slopes near el Jish rises the Wady Hindaj (known 
in its higher reaches as Wady Farah and Wady Auba) which, after 
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making a semicircle to the north, runs out into the Ghor as an extra- 
ordinarily steep and precipitous gorge, and finally empties its waters 
into the Huleh. From the northwest and west slopes of Jermak 
arise the rootlets of the equally deep Wady el Kurn which runs due 
westward to the Mediterranean. The Wady Selukieh takes its 
origin a little north of the Jermak and after pursuing a course almost 
due north, joins the Kasimeyeh some twenty-five miles above its 
mouth. 


SAFED—THE VILLAGE IN THE FOREGROUND IS BERIAH 


These valleys are the most important in the land; they all have, 
over much of their courses, deep and precipitous sides and in parts 
perennial streams. They all rise close together, all indeed but the 
last from the slopes of the Jebal Jermak itself. By them “Upper 
Galilee” is divided into four quarters. Of these dividing lines the 
most important is that made across the land from east to west by 
the combined Wady Hindaj and Wady el Kurn. 

From the summit of the Jermak the greater part of Galilee lies 
spread out as on a raised map. Eastward rises the white chalky 
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hill of Safed with the town itself—the largest in Galilee—clustered 
around its lofty castle hill, to the southwest part of the range. Vil- 
lages may be seen scattered around some of its numerous springs. 
Akbara' with its towering precipice to the south, Ed Dahareyeh just 
below Safed itself, and Beriah and ‘Ain ez ZeitQn—each with watered 
gardens—to the north. On the eastern slopes of Jermak is Meron. 
Between it and Safed lie five miles of stony barren hills, once within 


THE VILLAGE OF EL JISH—VIEW FROM THE SOUTH 


memory of living man covered with thick brushwood. To the 
northeast the grey volcanic plateau Merj el Jish, with its water- 
filled crater (the birket el Jish), catches the eye. 

Around the edge of the plateau are several villages. To the west 
of this lies el Jish, crowning a white chalky hill, with a level of fertile 
gardens and vineyards to the south. Somewhat nearer is the little 
squalid village of Sifsaf, almost hidden in its grove of figs and olives. 

t The Achabari of Josephus, Vita, §37; B. J., II, xx, 6. 
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Behind el Jish the lofty mountain village of Merfn er Ras stands 
out conspicuous. More directly north of us is S‘as‘a which, though 
crowning a hill-top, appears from here to lie in the plain at our feet. 
Farther off is Kefr Ber‘in, on the waterparting between north and 
south. Still beyond lies Yarn. A little to the left (west) of Yardn 
lies Rummaish, on the edge of its fertile plain. Distinctly visible is 
its large rain-fed birket, that is much in evidence in the spring. 

To the northwest lie the two villages of ed Deir and el KAsy, on 
twin hill-tops. Behind these, at a distance of about five miles, is 
the lofty hill of Belat. More directly westward is the flourishing 
little town of Teirshiha and its neighbor Malia, rising at the two 
extremities of a small plain largely given over to the cultivation of 
tobacco. This was part of the rich estate of the Teutonic knights, 
the astonishing ruins of whose once powerful castle Montfort (now 
Kul‘at el Kurein) crowns an almost inaccessible height in the Wady 
el Kurn. Between us and Teirshiha we can see the great terebinth 
which overshadows the sacred tomb of Nebi Sibelan.? 

To the southwest is the high mountain Druze village of Beit Jinn, 
rising out of the maze of bush-crowned hill and valley which con- 
stitutes the district known today as el Jebal or the Mountain. The 
whole district, but for the continuous and ruthless destruction wrought 
by the charcoal burners, should be a great forest, as it probably was 
in olden days; there are few ruins here. Beyond Beit Jinn and hidden 
from our view is the wide open valley of el Bukei‘a, one of the tribu- 
taries of the Wady el Kurn, in which is the village of el Bukei‘a, 
with its mixed Druze, Moslem, Christian, and Jewish population. 
The town lies in a veritable oasis of verdure, a product of its copious 
springs. One of its admiring inhabitants compared it not inaptly to 
a miniature Damascus in the style of its dwellings and its fresh, well- 
watered gardens. Besides so much of Upper Galilee, the Jermak 
view includes the Bay of Akka, Carmel, the mountains of Samaria 
and all Lower Galilee, the Lake of Tiberias, the Jaulan, Hermon, 
and the Lebanon. 


2 There is a tiny village around the tomb; the place has been suggested as: the 
site of the town of Zebulun, but there is no depth of débris here nor any ancient 
pottery. If Sibelan contains an echo of Zebulun, the ancient site must be under the 
adjoining—though lower lying—village of Hurfaish, which is certainly an old site. 
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The northwest portion of Galilee is a richly wooded district con- 
sisting of a vast entanglement of hills and valleys full of villages and 
still more of ruins. Inasmuch as by the widest estimate of the true 
limits of the Galilee of history most of this region must have belonged 
to Tyre, it needs no further description here. Its main roads, or 
rather paths, leading to Tyre are unusually good for Palestine. 
They wind along valleys frequently clothed from base to summit 
with brushwood. 

The higher mountain plateaus are as a whole deficient in springs 
as compared with Lower Galilee. Even where springs are present, 
water is scanty, and many of the villages are entirely dependent on 
artificial rain-filled pools. The large Metaweleh village of Bint Umm 
Jebail, famous through the land for its great weekly market, has a 
pool so considerable that even in September I found boys bathing 
waist deep in the water. The large villages of Rumaish, Hunin, 
Tersheiha, Suhmata, ‘Alma, and others are entirely dependent on 
such pools as these for their water for domestic uses and for their 
cattle. Safed has many springs in its neighborhood, some of them 
very good ones. El Jish and Merén each have good fountains in 
valleys below them about half a mile away. 

This lack of water is largely compensated for by the “dew clouds” 
which in all the late summer months fall at night so copiously over 
the land. Such “dew” occurs all over Palestine, but nowhere in 
such plenty as in the highlands of the north. It is most important 
to agriculture; without it the harvest may be long delayed and even 
may be partially lost, for the fellahin maintain that they dare not 
gather the ripened grain when absolutely dry, as after the parched 
sirocco, because the grain will fall in the process of reaping. After 
a night of “dew” there is no such risk. Then for the grapes, the 
figs, and the olives, indeed for all the autumn crops, this heavy 
“dew”? is essential. 

This is the “dew” (¢al) of the Bible, but it is really the product 
of clouds which are blown often from the north, from Hermon,? and 
settle on the highlands after sunset. The gauzy cloud may be 
seen blown overhead as the evening closes in, and in the early morn- 
ing the mist lies thick over the ground and fills all the deeper valleys. 

[ 33 Cf. Ps. 133:3. 
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How heavy is this “dew”? may be judged by the fact that when last 
September I traversed the central ridge of Galilee northward toward 
Hermon, it was inadvisable on any night to sit without a mackintosh 
outside the tent after sunset; and every morning the tent canvas 
was soaked with water, the moisture dropping audibly off the edges. 

The products of this mountain region are many—wheat, barley, 
Egyptian maize, lentils, cucumbers, pumpkins, and melons. Olives 
are plentiful as far north as Kefr Ber‘im, but north of that in the 
central plateau they are very scanty. There the people either pur- 
chase olive oil, or use oil which they produce themselves in con- 
siderable quantities from sesame (oilseed). Figs are cultivated 
everywhere. Mulberries, walnuts, apricots, pears, and other fruits 
flourish in favorable spots. Oranges, lemons, and citrons are grown 
in the deeper, warmer valleys around Safed. Vines flourish in this 
district, and many acres of vineyards are now yielding well in several 
of the Jewish colonies, especially at ‘Ain ez ZeitQn and at Rosh 
Pinna (Jauneh) near Safed. ‘Tobacco is grown extensively, espe- 
cially in the north and west, but solely for local use; indeed the 
authorities of the “Tobacco Regie’’* so despise it that they shut 
their eyes to its cultivation. 

The great natural fertility of Galilee as a whole as compared with 
Judea may be ascribed to: 

1. Its comparatively excellent water supply. Where the springs 
are scanty the “dew” is very heavy. 

2. The gentler slope of the hills and the wider plains. 

3. The deep rich soil in which is mixed, in many parts, the detritus 
of volcanic rock. 

4. The fact that over much of the hills the native growth of 
brushwood has been left. In Judea, where every available foot of 
the soil had to be utilized, the native growth has in many places 
been entirely destroyed to allow of the hills being terraced for culti- 
vation. But when the terraces fell from neglect, the earth gradually 
was washed down the hillside to the valley below. In Lower Galilee 
this has also occurred in many places. With careful terracing the 
possible area of cultivation might be vastly increased. 


'4 Who have a monopoly of tobacco and can if they wish forbid its cultivation or 
destroy what they do not need for their own use. 
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One last characteristic of modern Galilee remains to be mentioned 
briefly, namely, its remarkably mixed population. In Lower Galilee 
most of the inhabitants are either Moslems (i. e., orthodox Sunnites), 
Christians (either Greek orthodox or Greek Catholic), or Jews. 
But when we reach the confines of Upper Galilee many new elements 
appear. At Rameh, Beit Jinn, el Bukei‘a, and elsewhere, we come 
across Druzes. In Safed, besides Jews from all parts of the world 
and native Moslems, there are Kurds and Algerians. In the villages 


BANIAS 


on the high thoroughfare to the north there is a new religion or race 
in every second village. At Ras el Ahmar, ‘Alma, and Deishfin 
there are Algerians. In a separate village of ‘Alma, on the same 
plain and within sight of its namesake, there is a large settlement of 
Circassians, a race which has also settled in other spots. In the 
extreme north, near Banias, there is one village of Nasairfyeh and 
another of Turkomans. 

As a whole, in the northwest quarter the Christians are Maronites 
and the followers of Mohammed are Metdweleh, i. e., Shiites. Both 
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sects agree in fanatical intolerance of all others. Kefr Ber‘im, ‘Ain 
Ibl, and Dibl are Maronite centers. One of the largest Metaweleh 
villages is Bint Umm Jebail, but this sect is in the majority all over 
the northern area and in the environs of Tyre it constitutes 70 per 
cent. of the population. They will not eat with any but the mem- 
bers of their own religion; they will destroy a food-vessel used by 
an unbeliever. In many respects they are very unlike their Moslem 
(Sunnite) neighbors; their women go unveiled and have none of the 
assumed modesty of the ordinary oriental women toward strangers. 
It is said that when one of their men has to go a long journey, and 
particularly on military service, he hands over his wife to a friend 
who takes her into his own household until the real husband’s return, 
when the wife is handed back; but the friend retains any children 
she may have born to him during her temporary marriage to him.’ 
As a rule a village is either entirely of one sect or at most of two, 
and the several communities never intermarry. ‘Though the basis 
of separation is religious differences, there is now—if not originally 
in all cases—a considerable physical difference that enables one who 
knows the people well, to recognize at once to which community 
any individual belongs. Taken as a whole, the people of Northern 
Palestine are physically finer than those of Southern Palestine. 
Their costumes also, which are very various and often extremely 
picturesque, are superior to those of the fellahin of the south. 


5 This is similar to some of the customs mentioned in Robertson Smith’s Kinship 
and Marriage in Arabia. 


THE SAVING TRUTH AS IT IS IN JESUS 


PROFESSOR HENRY S. NASH, D.D. 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 


The historical view of the Old Testament has vastly increased its 
value as a book of witness to the nature and end of religion and revela- 
tion. So long as it lay at the mercy of dogma, forbidden to speak its 
own tongue, it could but give back to the interpreter what he had 
first instructed it to say. But once seen historically, as we are begin- 
ning to see it, it becomes the book of mediation between the Savior 
and the universal religious need and consciousness of our race. It 
clears the road through history to Christ and prepares us to think with 
him, a more difficult work than thinking about him. Jesus was a 
man of one book. Nothing but the historical study of the Old 
Testament can inform us regarding the mould in which he cast his 
thought. 

We have seen that the question, What is Revelation ? is the hinge 
on which everything turns. Revelation is the vital breath of religion. 
And it is religion alone that can assure us regarding our kith and kin 
in the universe, free us from our most searching and disintegrating 
fears, and secure our hold on life. But without revelation, the unseen 
reality and power lie passive, waiting for human action and purpose. 
In that case religion at its best becomes identical with philosophy. 
The very name philosophy tells the story. It is the love of wisdom, 
the ennobling search for truth. But if we are to enter into enduring 
life, something more than the search for truth is necessary. The 
infinite reality that embraces truth must be known as friendly and 
active. We must be enabled to say with the Book of Wisdom (1:6), 
the creative force and mind is a truth that loveth man. St. Paul puts 
it even more clearly when he describes the people who have been 
redeemed as “having come to know God or rather to be known of 
God” (Gal. 4:9). Revelation is religion’s last word. 

We have seen that revelation is not confined to the Scriptures. It 
is a universal process. All forms of final and satisfying experience 
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have a share in it. Whenever we touch to the quick a reality large 
enough to include both our knowledge and our ignorance, there is 
revelation. In every growth of science revelation comes to meet 
reason. Electricity discloses itself within light. Within electricity 
radium blooms forth. The mind of the reverent student is besieged 
and invaded by immeasurable reality. Again, in every deep experi- 
ence of the beautiful, there is revelation. When we come into the 
presence of a supremely beautiful object like the Yellowstone Cafion, 
we may for a moment, if we are fresh from college, air our information 
regarding the modern theory of knowledge, the contribution our own 
mind and eye make to the beautiful. But only fora moment. Then 
we are caught up out of ourselves into the wonder and majesty of the 
universe. 

Revelation is not a book. It cannot be a book. No book, how- 
ever divine, can exhaust revelation. The office and function of a book 
or literature supremely divine is to attest the quality and the method 
of revelation, to bear trustworthy and convincing witness to the logic 
of the real life. 

We have seen what the content of revelation in its higher forms 
must be. It is the holy personality, the creative unity of God. Reve- 
lation redeems reason. The redeemed mind is placed as Moses was, 
in a cleft of the rock (Exod. 33:22). Our ignorance of God is insepar- 
able from our knowledge of him. We moderns have become familiar 
with agnosticism. Both the name and the thing have been created by 
the doctrine of infallibility. But the doctrine of infallibility 1s no 
part of the scriptural conception of revelation. It has been imposed 
upon it, does not grow out of it. In the scriptural conception, our 
immense ignorance of God is part and parcel of our saving knowledge 
concerning him. Systematic infallibleism necessarily creates dog- 
matic agnosticism. But wherever the living God discloses himself in 
the midst of mankind’s deepest activities, there is reverent agnosticism 
found inside the joyous certainty of revelation. 

The Old Testament has also taught us where to look for the mould 
that divine revelation makes use of. Our decisive question stands, 
What is the divine reality? Where shall we find it? and when we 
have found it, how shall we know that we know it? The answer of 
the Old Testament runs thus: The saving unity of God is revealed . 
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within the law and hope of the Chosen Nation. The creative unity 
of God discloses itself as the ground and root of that faith in the moral 
order which is hidden within the nation’s life and shines out through 
the crises of its experience. 

The unit of thought and feeling for the men of the Old Testament 
is not the individual soul in the modern sense. That soul has a history. 
The elements that have gone into the history are the separation of the 
Christian church from the heathen state, the triumph of monasticism 
in the church, the growth of the doctrine of biblical and ecclesiastical 
infallibility, and the evolution of Protestant individualism. But we 
are not to forget that the Old Testament in its growth knows nothing 
whatever about infallibility and the entire body of ideas that travels 
in its train. The center of the Old Testament is the holiness and the 
creative unity of God viewed as the content of revelation; and the 
messianic ideal, that is to say, the hope and integrity of the chosen 
nation, is the mould wherein the content is cast. 

All this is summed up by saying that the divine revelation unifies 
religion and ethics. The task of unifying those two forces, bringing 
them together and keeping them together, is the supreme task for 
those who walk in the ways of the Spirit. The history of religion 
shows that it is extremely easy to break connection between them. 
From two directions come the forces that separate them. On the 
external side we find ritual conformity substituted for moral values. 
Wallace, in his book on Russia, illustrates this point by the story of 
a pious Russian churchman who murdered a poor country butcher. 
There was never a twinge of conscience over the murder. But having 
eaten some of the butcher’s meat and bethinking himself, all too late, 
that a law of the church forbade meat-eating on that day, he was 
filled with horror. On the internal side, the whole history of religious 
mysticism is in evidence. The soul within us, wearied by things 
temporal, hears that “music in the heart” whereof Pilgrim’s Progress 
speaks, and the music “leaves us homesick till we follow it to heaven.” 
We become absentees from the large moral issues of history. 

The separation of religion and morality —that is the bane of 
religion. An entry in Gladstone’s diary runs—‘“ There is one propo- 
sition that the experience of life burns into my soul: it is this, that a 
man should beware of letting his religion spoil his morality.” Every 
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religious controversy, every theological debate burns that self-same 
proposition into the souls of those who, with some measu:e of self- 
knowledge, take part in the strife. Courtesy, equity, mental rectitude 
—how easily are they pushed to the wall. 

Now the glory of Hebrew prophetism is that it makes the being 
and will of God inseparable from the law of the nation. Religion 
and morality—morality taken in the largest personal and corporate 
sense—are unified. Be it remembered, as we read the following 
passages, that it takes our two words “righteousness” and “justice” 
to translate the one prophetic term for “righteousness.” 


Is it such a fast that I have chosen? a day for a man to afflict his soul ? is it to 
bow down his head as a bulrush, and to spread sackcloth and ashes under him? 
wilt thou call this a fast, and an acceptable day to the Lord? Is not this the fast 
that I have chosen ? to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, 
and to let the oppressed go free, and that ye break every yoke ? (Isa. 58:5, 6). 

O my people, remember now what Balak king of Moab consulted, and what 
Balaam the son of Beor answered him from Shittim unto Gilgal; that ye may 
know the righteousness of the Lord. Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, 
and bow myself before the high God? shall I come before Him with burnt offer- 
ings, with calves of a year old? Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of 
lambs, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil? shall I give my first-born for my 
transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? He hath shewed thee, 
O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God? (Micah 6:5-8). 


The life of the nation is not to be separated from the life of the 
saint. 

Our Lord was not only a man of one book. In the deepest sense 
he was a man of one idea. The messianic ideal, the hope of his 
nation, was the staple of all his thinking and the mould of all his 
thought. The greatness of the patrimony which he inherited is 
clearly seen when we compare him with Gautama, the founder of 
Buddhism. ‘They are profoundly alike in that the reality of the inner 
life is all in all to them both, and in that both of them make gentleness 
the revelation of strength. But the difference between them is equally 
profound. Gautama had no national hope, no messianic ideal, to 
inherit. With him the reality of the mystic annihilated the reality 
of history. But Jesus, thanks to the messianic ideal, founded a 
religion which has a tremendous grip on history. 
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The immensity of our Lord’s achievement in adding to his patri- 
mony is clearly seen when we compare him with Mohammed, the 
founder of the other “world religion.” Mohammed founded a 
military monotheism. He glorified the sword, making it a missionary 
instrument of the Divine unity. But Jesus, while making the mes- 
sianic ideal the staple of his thinking, carried it out of politics. By the 
sheer power of character he broke its entangling alliance with force. 
“Render unto Cesar the things that be Czsar’s and unto God the 
things that be God’s.” “Put up thy sword into its sheath,” was his 
word to Peter. ‘‘My kingdom is not of this world,” was his word to 
Pilate. 

Jesus, by the power of sinless goodness, put the messianic ideal 
beyond the reach of the fighting zealot, the Pharisaic apocalyptist 
and the Essenic monk. By his life, wherein the full power of the 
divine and the irresistible appeal of the human were perfectly blended, 
he made the “Kingdom of God,” God’s right of way in history, a 
human reality. We may apply to him Cicero’s well-known words 
about Socrates: “‘He caused philosophy to descend out of heaven 
upon the earth and to enter the cities and homes of men.” Even so, 
Jesus brought the supreme ideal out of the clouds. With conscious 
authority he could say (Luke 17:21): “‘The Kingdom of God is in 
your midst.” 

He did this by translating the supreme ideal into terms of elemental 
human fellowship. Samaritans, religious outcasts beyond the pale 
of Judaism; the social outcasts of Israel, the publican and the sinner 
—all came within the pale of his sympathy and service. Fellowship, 
fellowship rooted as deep as the Fatherhood of God—this was his 
answer to the final question, What means the Kingdom of God? 
Emerson said, Hitch your wagon to a star. A much harder task is to 
persuade the star to hitch itself to the wagon. But Jesus brought the 
divine into intimate and indissoluble relationship with the human. 

Prophetic monotheism, as we have seen, is the highest form of 
mental and moral concentration. Jesus consummates monotheism. 
The Kingdom of God is realized in fellowship. The divine becomes 
inseparable from the human. 

Where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them (Matt. 18:20). 
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When the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, 
then shall he sit upon the throne of his glory: And before him shall be gathered all 
nations: and he shall separate them one from another, as a shepherd divideth 
his sheep from the goats: And he shall set the sheep on his right hand, but the 
goats on the left. Then shall the King say unto them on his right hand, come ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world: For I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty, and ye 
gave me drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me in: Naked, and ye clothed me: 
I was sick, and ye visited me: I was in prison, and ye came unto me. Then shall 
the righteous answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we thee an hungered, and fed 
thee ? or thirsty, and gave thee drink? When saw we thee a stranger, and took 
thee in? or naked, and clothed thee? Or when saw we thee sick, or in prison, 
and came unto thee? And the King shall answer and say unto them, Verily I 
say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me. Then shall he say also unto them on the left hand, 
Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels: For I was an hungered, and ye gave me no meat: I was thirsty, and ye 
gave me no drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me not in: sick, and in prison, ana 
ye visited me not. Then shall they also answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we 
thee an hungered, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and did 
not minister unto thee? Then shall he answer them, saying, Verily I say unto 
you, Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye did it not to me 
(Matt. 25:31-45). 

In the deep of fellowship and nowhere else may God be known 
as he is. Man’s need of God and his need of his fellow-man are 
fused into a single glorifying want. The law of the higher life is laid 
down in the Beatitudes—‘ Blessed are the poor [the folk who are 
deeply conscious of the supreme human need, the need of perfect 
fellowship] for to them belongs the Kingdom of God.” Clear self- 
knowledge is attainable only through devotion to this sovereign ideal. 
The noble saying of the Book of Proverbs, ‘‘The spirit of man is the 
candle of the Lord, searching all his innermost parts,” is carried on into 
the saying (Luke 21:19) “In steadfast loyalty to the Kingdom of God 
ye shall possess yourselves.” The knowledge of God and the 
knowledge of man are one knowledge. Revelation and fellowship are 
inseparable. 

It is in the interest of impassioned morality, the morality of perfect 
fellowship, that our Lord criticizes the Old Testament. The Jewish 
church had canonized the books constituting the Old Testament and 
thereby laid the solid foundations of the Christian’s Bible. When 
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the Old Testament canon had been substantially completed, the 
Jewish church proceeded to anticipate, to a considerable degree, the 
later ecclesiastical doctrine of scriptural infallibility. It is true that 
the Jewish doctrine was not clear or systematic. Yet its tendency 
was certain. The Holy Scriptures or, to be more exact, the core of 
Scripture constituted by the Books of Moses, was set up as a final 
revelation of the will of God. Whenever the text of this law or Torah 
came into conflict with later feeling or ideals, the Jewish Bible-scholars 
or exegetes got over the difficulty by means of exegetical devices similar 
to those long established in the Christian church. Even if they had 
to go as far as undoing the historical character and method of the 
divine revelation, they clung to the conception that the Torah was a 
final and complete and infallible book. 

In our opening study we noted the company in which the prophetic 
idea of revelation travels). The mind and teaching of the Savior 
puts the logic of prophetism in the light of broad day. There is but 
one law for the higher life. It is the divine unity imparting coherence, 
spiritual value, and moralizing power to human consciousness. There 
is but one force that can save man, lift him to his true stature. It is 
the grace and power of the living God, making himself at home in the 
daily affairs of men, in business and in politics. There is but one 
task worthy of the life-long devotion of those who are being made in 
the divine image; it is the expression of the divine unity in terms of 
human unity and fellowship. Every person who is redeemed must 
needs be a prophet, because nothing but the full power and presence 
of the living God can make him competent for his task. 

It is in the interest of this prophetic passion for morality in- 
formed by religion that the Savior criticizes the Jewish Torah. He 
does not imitate the ecclesiastical interpreter who, in the service of the 
idea of scriptural infallibility, by exegetical devices, steals a march on 
the plain meaning of the text. With complete authority (Matt. 7:28) 
he makes a direct attack on the moral finality of the Torah. In the 
Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 5:21-48), he turns the light of the 
Kingdom of God, the ideal of perfect fellowship, on the infallible 
Bible of the Jewish church and finds it wanting. 

But Jewish ecclesiasticism did what ecclesiasticism in all ages is 
prone to do. Orthodoxy or right thinking about the mystery of the 
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divine life within humanity is one of the world’s ennobling and neces- 
sary ideals. Orthodoxy, however, is not anend. It is a means to an 
end. The end is splendid morality. Now morality cannot be 
splendid and compelling unless it have a soul of magnificence in it. 
Moral magnificence is born when the redeemed man joins together, 
in an inseparable whole, the corporate ideal of the Kingdom of God 
and the personal ideal of saintliness. Our Lord made morality once 
for all magnificent by realizing monotheism, by revealing the divine 
unity in terms of human fellowship. But Jewish orthodoxy tended 
to make monotheism a credal rather than a creative and vitalizing 
truth, turning the means into anend. Jesus, therefore, was criticizing 
the ecclesiasticism of all ages when he said (Matt. 23:23): “Ye 
tithe mint and anise and cummin and have left undone the weightier 
matters of the law, judgment and mercy and faith.” 

Therefore, just as we noted the train of truths with which prophetic 
monotheism travels, so must we note carefully the train wherewith 
the doctrine of infallibility travels. Prophetism has ceased. Into 
its place has come an infallible book. ‘To interpret it and apply it 
to life there has arisen a great corporation of teachers whose traditions 
are regarded as an indispensable mediator between the divine book 
and the minds of the laity. When living prophetism comes to life 
again in John the Baptist and the Savior, Jewish ecclesiasticism does 
what ecclesiasticism is always prone to do. It builds the sepulchers 
of the prophets (Matt. 23:29). The live prophet !—him it despises or 
condemns to death. And why not? The dead prophet is a store 
of credit for the ecclesiastic to capitalize. But the living prophet 
turns the fierce light of moral passion upon the ecclesiastic’s grand 
air of finality. The infallibleistic churchman cannot keep house with 
him. 

When once we go to the root of the doctrine of infallibility in all 
its forms, we see that it is necessarily accompanied by moral skepti- 
cism. By this we do not mean skepticism regarding the moral perfec- 
tion of the individual. On the contrary, the doctrine of infallibility is, 
in the fullest sense, friendly to that passion for personal perfection 
which constitutes the saint. But on the high ground of prophetism 
there is no such thing as personal apart from social and corporate 
morality. Now our Lord completes the logic of prophetism when 
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he says, “‘ Blessed are they who hunger and thirst after righteousness 
and justice, for God shall feed them full.” The beatific vision, as he 
reveals it, is not the beatific vision of the monk and the mystic, but 
“Blessed are they on whom single-minded devotion to the ideal of 
fellowship has bestowed purity of heart, for they shall see God.” 
The doctrine of infallibility is irreconcilable with prophetism as the 
Hebrew prophets disclosed its laws and aims, and as Jesus embodied 
and fulfilled it. Invariably, to apply Gladstone’s thought, it makes 
religion unhelpful if not injurious to a magnificent morality. And 
too often it covers up moral bankruptcy with religious enrichment. 

We have defined religion as the consciousness of divine backing 
whereby man, assured of his kinship to the unseen powers, secures 
his footing and finds heart’s ease. We have defined prophetic religion 
as that form of spiritual confidence which expresses itself in certitude 
concerning the moral quality and end of the nation’s history. How, 
then, in order to complete our body of working definitions, shall we 
define Christianity? The essence of our religion may be expressed 
in the following propositions: (1) We cannot truly know the true God 
except in the deep of human fellowship. (2) We cannot sound the 
depths of fellowship unless God reveals himself to us. (3) The divine 
self-revelation, in process wheresoever men labor to high ends, is 
summed up and clarified in the Savior, Jesus Christ. (4) The 
supreme, the saving assent from which all the moral decisions of life 
take form and color, is the act of assent called faith—a sovereign 
belief in the Kingdom of God. (5) Through the power of the divine 
and human life in Christ, we believe mightily in the ideal and obliga- 
tion of perfect fellowship. God helping us, we can believe in nothing 
else. 

In the ligh’ of these definitions and propositions the Christian con- 
ception of saving truth must shape itself. Saving truth is manifold 
in form and degree. When, after a severe and long-continued stress, 
with nerves on edge and our working will severely strained, we find 
refuge and quietude in some lovely countryside, Nature saves us by 
taking us out of ourselves. Nature’s unanxious beauty delivers us 
from our nerves and makes us whole. To a great nation, in a death- 
grapple with forces that threaten its being, a decisive victory brings 
home the saving truth of national integrity and dignity. Washington 
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at Valley Forge infused his own being and steadfastness into the 
American army and saved the revolutionary cause. Salvation is as 
varied as the fundamental needs of human nature. 

But our ultimate need, our “glorifying want,” is perfect felhonnalilep 
with one another. Such fellowship is impossible apart from the clear 
knowledge of God. We are saved when the knowledge of the divine 
unity is revealed and published in our hearts with compelling appeal. 
We touch a power that infinitely transcends us, yet is irresistibly 
intimate with us. Our being is inspired and informed by the illimit- 
able being of God. “All things are ours, and we are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s” (I Cor. 3:23). We are made certain and secure 
of our spiritual and moral perfection. This certitude, however, 
does not come to us in spiritual isolation. Cicero, speaking for the 
state and its law, said, One man is no man. That proposition is 
even more true on the highest level of religion. One man is no man. 
The single soul cannot be saved as a single soul. It is only when, 
through the power and grace of the God and Father of Jesus Christ, 
we devote and dedicate ourselves to the Savior’s proposition, The 
Kingdom of God is at hand, that we can be truly saved. 

Christ and the prophets together give us the principles we must 
apply to the problem of authority. Authority is the expression of 
certitude. For example, the authority of the public schools imposes _ 
the fire-drill on our children, because of the public conviction that it is 
necessary to their safety. Every traditional plan of scriptural and 
ecclesiastical authority must be subjected to this test. Is it necessary 
to human fellowship? Does it bring the Kingdom of God down 
out of the clouds? Does it make human unity a perfect and complete 
obligation? If it does not, we will cashier it. 
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Pursuing still the plan of interpreting the less clear passages by 
those which are more clear,? we come to the obscure but unques- 
tionably important statement of the apostle Paul in Gal. 3:13, 14: 

Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, becoming a curse for us. For 
it is written, cursed is everyone that hangeth on a tree—that upon the Gentiles 
might come the blessing of Abraham; that we might receive the promise of the 
Spirit through faith. 

That the apostle employs the term “law” in this sentence in its 
legalistic sense, i. e., as denoting not the total revelation of the divine 
will, or the legislative portion of the Old Testament, but the strictly 
legalistic element of the Old Testament revelation, is a fact of funda- 
mental importance for the discovery of his thought in this passage. 
That such is in fact the meaning of the word here even a study of 
the word as used repeatedly in this chapter of the epistle will make 
reasonably clear. Observe, for example, the antithesis in which 
the apostle sets the dictum of the law in vs. 10 and the Scripture 
doctrine of faith in vs. 11. Both are derived from the Old Testa- 
ment, yet they directly contradict one another, and the apostle clearly 
regards the latter as that which is really revelatory of God’s attitude 
toward men. Observe also the apostle’s declaration in vs. 17, that 
the law cannot set aside the principle of faith that underlies the 
promise made long before to Abraham.? Law is in this sense, accord- 
ing to Paul’s thought, an element of the divine revelation, but neither 
the whole of that revelation, nor its controlling element. It was 
just here that Paul differed from those pharisaically inclined thinkers 
whom he was opposing. They made law, in its strictly legalistic 

t Cf. Biblical World, September, 1908, pp. 186 f. 


2 For fuller discussion of the usage of the word “law” in Paul and a detailed 
interpretation of Gal. 3:13, 14, see Burton, “‘ Redemption from the Curse of the Law,” 
American Journal of Theology, October, 1907, pp. 624-47. 
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sense, the whole or the determinative element of the divine revela- 
tion. ‘To Paul it was a subordinate element of law, and the exalta- 
tion of it to the supreme place was an utter misrepresentation of God 
and a perversion of religion. 

When it is clearly recognized in what sense Paul is using this term 
“law,” then it follows that by “the curse of the law” he does not 
mean a curse which God veritably pronounces on every one “who 
continues not in all the things that are written in the book of the 
law to do them,” for as vss. 10, 11 clearly show, he holds that the 
Old Testament itself affirms quite a different basis as that of the 
divine judgment. This curse is rather that which is pronounced 
by the purely legal element of the Old Testament when isolated and 
set off by itself. Such a declaration is not false. It has its value as 
disclosing to men where they stand when judged purely on the basis 
of their conduct, and is especially calculated to deter Paul’s readers 
from adopting the legalistic view of his opponents, since on such a 
basis there could be for them only a curse for their non-conformity 
to all the statutes of the law. But they greatly err, the apostle clearly 
indicates, who think that such a curse of law truly represents God’s 
attitude to men. He desires mercy and not sacrifice. Faith wins 
his approval, and for him who has faith there is no divine curse even 
though he has not fulfilled all the law’s detailed requirements. 

From this it follows further that redemption from the curse of the 
law is not forgiveness of sins, but deliverance of the mind from a 
misconception of God’s attitude toward men. From the curse that 
God pronounces, only in the sense that in the law-element of his 
revelation he discloses to us our shortcomings, pointing out that 
judged on the basis of our own conduct we are indeed under a curse, 


‘from this curse which never expressed God’s thought in full, which 


taken alone utterly misrepresents the attitude of God to men, men 
are redeemed when they learn at length, what the prophets per- 
petually affirmed, that God is not a bookkeeper, recording in his 
ledger the daily deeds of men and issuing his curse on those who 
fail in any requirement of the law, but a righteous God, loving 
righteousness in men, and faith by which men come into fellowship 
with him. 

Precisely how the apostle conceived that this redemption from a 
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degrading and enslaving conception of God, Jesus wrought for us in 
that he died on the cross, he has not here clearly indicated, and it 
may not be possible for us with certainty to affirm. Yet there are two 
possible answers to this question which are suggested by the apostle’s 
language elsewhere, and which are sufficient to account for the 
language of the present passage without the necessity of resorting to 
explanations which have no basis in his expressed thought. It is 
beyond question that the apostle looked upon the death of Jesus as 
a disclosure and demonstration of God’s love for men.3 This 
thought alone may be the basis of his expression here. That God 
loves men, even sinful men, his enemies, as the death of Christ shows 
that he does love them, is itself a refutation of the conception that he 
is a mere legalistic judge of men, ignoring their striving, their aspira- 
tion, and their faith, and pronouncing on them a curse because they 
have failed to fulfil all the requirements of the law. But it is probable 
that this thought of the divine love, if it underlay the language of 
the apostle at this point, was supplemented in his mind by another, 
for it is beyond question that the apostle believed that Jesus himself 
was without sin (II Cor. 5:21). If then even he endured the cross, 
the climax of suffering and the extreme symbol of divine displeasure, 
it cannot be that it is the law of the divine government that each is 
dealt with on principles of legalistic justice. Look, you who think 
that God awards to each that joy or that pain which his punctilious 
fulfilment of statutes or his failure to fulfil them deserves; look at 
the cross of Christ, where he, the righteous, who knew no sin, died 
on the tree of cursing, for us, who had fallen far short of meeting the 
law’s demands; and learn how widely you have missed the truth 
concerning God’s real attitude toward men. There is certainly no 
more need here than in Rom. 3:24-26 to suppose that Paul thinks: 
of Christ as veritably the object of divine displeasure, or as enduring 
a penalty transferred from sinful men to himself. That he suffers 
because of sin and on behalf of men has its sufficient explanation in 
his relation to God and to men, in consequence of which the pain 
of their sin falls on him. And that he who is the revealer and revela- 
tion of God does thus suffer itself disproves the whole legalistic con- 
ception of God. 
3 See Rom. 5:9, 10; 8: 31-38, and cf. Biblical World, September, 1908, pp. 189 ff. 
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Thus it appears that if we are guided by the apostle’s own usage 
of words, and if we interpret his less clear assertions by those that 
are more clear, we find him thinking of the death of Jesus as vicarious 
in the sense that it is endured for the sake of men, as revelatory in 
that it discloses to men God’s true attitude toward them, and as 
redemptive through the fact that it is thus revelatory. It is by the 
knowledge of God that men are redeemed; only of course such 
redemption becomes actual only as men accept and act upon the 
revelation of God thus given in Christ. 

From this passage it is natural to turn to one in the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians: 

For the love of Christ constraineth us; because we judge this; that one died 
for all, therefore all died; and he died for all that they who live might no longer 
live to themselves but to him that for them died and rose. ... . All things are 
from God that reconciled us to himself through Christ, and gave to us the ministry 
of reconciliation, to wit, that God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself, 
not reckoning to them their transgressions; and committed to us the word of recon- 
ciliation. On behalf of Christ therefore we are ambassadors, as if God were 
entreating you through us. We entreat you on behalf of Christ, be ye recon- 
ciled to God. Him who knew no sin he made to be sin on our behalf that we 
might become righteousness of God in him (II Cor. 5:14, 15, 18-21). 
Concerning this remarkable and remarkably interesting passage it 
must suffice to notice only those things which are strictly pertinent to 
our subject. Logically, if not also grammatically, the word “this” in 
vs. 14 is defined not by the immediately succeeding clause, but by all 
that follows to the end of vs. 15. In the death of Jesus, therefore, 
the apostle sees the supreme expression of the love of Christ, and 
in it all, for whom he thus suffered, are potentially and ought to be 
actually participative. The death that he died is ours, both in that 
it was for us, and in that it belongs to us to enter into it and share 
it with him, living no longer for the fulfilment of our own purposes 
and ends but for his, who for us died and rose again. Thus to the oft 
expressed thought that the death of Jesus is vicarious, on behalf of 
men, being an expression of his love for men, this passage adds that 
it is also representative, and of universal significance. It sets forth 
to men the ideal of their own life and appeals to them, moved by 
its manifestation of his love, to reproduce it in themselves. Similarly, 
in Rom. 6:10, 11, the apostle declares that as Jesus in his death died 
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to sin, utterly and finally repudiating it, so we ought to count our- 
selves dead to sin and alive to God in Christ Jesus. Both passages 
look at the death of Jesus as an act of profound moral significance, 
an act of righteousness on the part of Christ, mirroring for men their 
true attitude toward sin and righteousness. By its revelation of 
ideal human life the death of Jesus becomes redemptive. 

But the Corinthian passage also represents Jesus as the revelation 
of God, and as in that revelation working atonement. God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto himself. The addition of the 
words, “not imputing their transgressions unto them,” added to 
lexicographical evidence not necessary to be cited here, shows that 
it is the laying aside of divine wrath rather than the overcoming of 
human hostility that the apostle has specially in mind when he speaks 
of the reconciliation of the world to God. This reconciliation is 
accomplished through the revelation of God in Christ; whether by 
a demonstration of his righteous hostility to sin (cf. Rom. 3:25 f.) 
or of his love (Rom. 5:8 f.) or through both, the passage does not 
clearly indicate. The most noteworthy fact is that it is through 
revelation that atonement is effected. 

But this passage further presents Jesus—and we can scarcely be 
wrong in thinking that the apostle has specially in mind the death 
of Jesus—in yet a third aspect. ‘Him who knew no sin he made 
to be sin on our behalf.” It requires no argument to show that the 
expression “made to be sin” involves metonymy. ‘To make a per- 
son to be sin, and that one become righteousness, are both alike 
impossible and unthinkable in a literal sense of the words. But it 
is almost as clear that the metonymy is double; that is, that the words 
do not mean that he made him sinful, caused him to sin. Such an 
idea is so far removed alike from Paul’s idea of Jesus and of God as 
to be an impossible interpretation of his language. He can only 
mean that God made him to experience the effect of sin; not his own, 
for he had none, but that of others. The thought is clearly akin with 
that of Gal. 3:3. There is the same antithetical form of expression 
and the same kind of metonymy. That men might in him enter 
into the divine righteousness (whether in the strictly ethical sense, or 
in the forensic sense, is not needful to decide at this point) he entered 
into the experience of human sin, not indeed by sinning, but by 
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suffering even unto death, because of that sin. How such experience 
of sin enabled men to enter into the divine righteousness, the sentence 
itself leaves unsaid; but the most obvious suggestion of the context 
is that it was through the revelation of God that was thus made. 

Two passages from the epistle to the Philippians, worthy in 
themselves of extended study, must be briefly considered: 


And being found in fashion as a man he humbled himself, becoming obedient 
(to God) unto death, and that a death on the cross (Phil. 2:7, 8). 

That I may know him and the power of his resurrection and the fellowship 
of his sufferings, becoming conformed to his death, if so be I may attain unto 
the resurrection from the dead (Phil. 3:10). 


These passages have in common the thought, intimated also in 
the earlier letters, that in his death Jesus is a pattern for his followers. 
For the first occurs in that remarkable statement concerning the 
self-abnegation of Christ, which is introduced by the words, “ Have 
this mind in you which was also in Christ Jesus.” And the second 
is part of the expression of the apostle’s fervent longing after the 
achievement of that for which he had forsaken all and turned to 
Christ. ‘The former passage affirms more explicitly than any pre- 
vious one that Jesus in his death was obediently fulfilling the will 
of God, and goes on to add that for this God highly exalted him. 
It yields decisive disproof, if any were needed, that the apostle con- 
ceived of Jesus as being in his death in any sense the veritable object 
of divine wrath. The second passage joining together the power of 
Christ’s resurrection and the fellowship of his sufferings as both alike 
to be experienced by the Christian and as alike conditions precedent 
to his own participation in the resurrection, confirm what Rom. 
4:25 and 5:10 not obscurely suggest, that the final achievement of 
divine approval is attained not through any sacrifice of Christ as a 
fact external to the redeemed, or by faith as an enacted condition 
precedent to the ascription to the believer of an achieved merit of 
Christ, or by both of these combined, but by the dynamic of fellow- 
ship with Christ in that moral experience of which his death was the 
culmination. In that he died he died once for all to sin. In that 
he liveth he liveth unto God. This experience in all its essential 
moral elements must be repeated in him who is to attain unto atone- 
ment, i. e., reconciliation with God, and the sequel of it, resurrection 
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from the dead. That men might through him learn to know God 
and repeat in themselves this experience, for this Jesus, for love of 
men and on their behalf, was obedient even unto death, even that 
of the cross. 

It is scarcely necessary to proceed further in the interpretation 
of what we have called the earlier Pauline epistles. Such passages 
as I Thess. 1:10; 4:14; Gal. 2:20; Rom. 4:25; 6:4 ff.; 8:3, etc., 
though raising many questions of detail, do but repeat, for the most 
part in less explicit form, the conceptions found in those which we 
have already examined. 

No doubt the apostle often expresses his thought in language 
shaped by the current legalistic ideas or by his own formerly held, but 
now for the most part abandoned, legalistic conceptions. Yet when 
that language is carefully examined it yields a conception of the work 
of Christ in the reconciliation of God with men, which is ethical 
rather than legalistic. The fundamental significance of the death 
of Jesus, as Paul conceives of it, is in the revelation which it effects. 
It reveals the love of God for men and the righteousness of God, 
especially in its aspect of hostility to sin. This revelation of God, 
which makes manifest his essentially ethical character and attitude 
toward men, emancipates men from false ideas of God and provides 
a basis on which they may be freely forgiven by God. Yet this is 
only on condition of faith—and that too not arbitrarily, or as if 
faith were a quantitative complement of an expiation for sin effected 
through the death of Jesus, but on the ethical ground that the judg- 
ments of God are according to truth and God can approve as righteous 
only those who are fundamentally righteous. Approaching it from 
another point of view the death of Jesus reveals the ideal of human 
life. It is itself a moral act wherein is disclosed Jesus’ own attitude to 
sin and the attitude which it belongs to all men to take. He who by 
faith in him accepts his principle of life enters into fellowship with 
him who died and rose again, dying with him to sin and rising with 
him to newness of life. They are reconciled to God and obtain 
divine approval who, accepting the revelation of God which begun 
in ages past reached its culmination in Jesus Christ, commit themselves 
in faith to him and become partakers of the life that was, and is, 
in him. 
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The letters to the Colossians and Ephesians* affirm the pre- 
existence and pre-incarnate activity of the Christ and his function 
in creation and pre-Christian revelation with a clearness and emphasis 
not found in the earlier letters, and attach to his redemptive work 
a cosmic significance hardly expressed at all in them. But these 
differences affect but slightly their doctrine of atonement. Nor do 
the pastoral epistles, whatever their authorship, depart in any impor- 
tant way from the teaching of the unquestionably Pauline letters on 
this subject. In the interest of brevity, therefore, we may summarize 
the teaching of all these letters in one series of statements, indicating 
by the references which of the several elements are expressed in the 
several letters. 

The Gentiles were before the coming of Christ, and, apart from 
their acceptance of Christ, remain alienated from God by evil works, 
hostile to him and objects of his wrath because of their sin. The 
Jews also were by nature children of wrath even as the rest (Col. 1:2; 
2:3; 3:6; Eph. 2:3, 12, 13; I Tim. 1:13-16). 

Yet men were at the same time, even in their sin, the objects of 
God’s love. He was rich in mercy and loved us with a great love. 
The salvation of men is the work of divine grace; it is he that delivered 
us out of the power of darkness (Col. 1:3; 2:2, 3; Eph. 1:7; 2:4, 8; 
Tit. 3:4 ff.). 

Jesus, himself the object of divine love, is also himself full of love 
for men. He is the Son of God’s love, and the revelation of the 
Father, loving men with a love that passes knowledge (Col. 1:13, 
15, 19; Eph. 2:4; 3:19). 

The death of Jesus was an act of love on his part which was at 
the same time well-pleasing unto God (Eph. 5:2; 6:25; cf. I Tim. 


4 Were it possible to discriminate with certainty between the Pauline and the 
later non-Pauline elements in those letters and the pastoral epistles, the non-Pauline 
would of course call for separate treatment. But in view of the difficulty of doing 
this, the wise course seems to be that which we have chosen, viz., treating first the 
quite certainly Pauline literature (II Thessalonians being for convenience grouped 
with the certainly Pauline or ignored) and then those which are open to doubt and 
in any case later. I cannot myself feel that the doubts respecting Colossians are 
justified. Ephesians is less certain, but this also seems to me more likely to be Paul’s 
than not. The pastoral epistles seem pretty certainly compounded of Pauline and 
non-Pauline elements. 


5 On this passage which is one of the few in which Paul uses sacrificial language, 
cf. T. K. Abbott, in the International Critical Commentary. 
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2:5, 6; Tit. 2:14). By this death the middle wall of partition 
between Jew and Gentile has been broken down. The bond written 
in ordinances has been blotted out and the believer in Christ is no 
longer subject to judgment in meat or drink or feast days, or Sabbath 
days. They who were once afar off are made nigh in the blood of 
Christ, he having abolished in his flesh the law of commandment. 
Through the cross both Jew and Gentile are reconciled to God (Col. 
2:14-16; Eph. 1:13-22). But the purpose of Jesus’ self-surrender 
to death is also stated in more personal and likewise in more dis- 
tinctly ethical terms. He gave himself a ransom for all to redeem 
them from iniquity and to secure for them forgiveness of sins (Col. 
1:21 f.; 2:13; Eph. 1:7; I Tim. 2:5, 6;° Tit. 2:14). lll this is 
in essential agreement with the doctrine of the earlier epistles, that 
Jesus is in his blood propitiatory through faith, that in him there 
is redemption, that justified through his death we are saved through 
his life, and that Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to 
them that believe. Only there is now a strong emphasis upon the 
last-named thought and consequently on the inter-racial significance 
of Jesus’ death as abolishing the partition between Jew and Gentile, 
both now having their access to God in the same way. It is impor- 
tant to observe that this result is achieved and the Gentiles come 
into possession of all the privileges of the Jews, not by their coming 
under the law, but by its abolition. Faith remains for all the sole 
condition of access to God, because Christ, in his death, blotted out 
the bond written in ordinances, nailing it, as the apostle expresses 
it, to the cross. The sufferings of the Christ are complemented 
by those of the followers who fill up that which is lacking. 
The implication is that his suffering and theirs are of like 
significance. 

Acceptance with God is achieved not by works of law (which has 
been abolished), but through faith and the dwelling of Christ in the 
heart. In him we have our redemption from iniquity, and the for- 
giveness of our sins. Christ in us is the hope of glory (Col. 1:23, 27; 
2:7; Eph. 1:13; 2:8; 3:12; I Tim. 2:5, 6; Tit. 2:14). 

Finally, the death of Jesus not only has relation to the Jews and 
Gentiles; it is of cosmic significance. Through it it is God’s purpose 

6 Cf. Mark 10:45, and Biblical World, June, 1908, pp. 422 f. 
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to reconcile to him all things in heaven and earth (Col. 1:20; 2:15; 
Eph. 1:10). 

Except therefore in emphasis, and a not unimportant extension of 
horizon, the epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians and the pastoral 
epistles, by whomsoever written, reflect a conception of the signifi- 
cance of Jesus’ death and of the basis on which sinners may be recon- 
ciled to God which is essentially Pauline. In Jesus God is so revealed 
to men that the ordinances of the law are done away, and men, 
whether Jews or Gentiles, may enter into peace with God through 
faith in Christ, who dwelling in them is the hope of glory. Thus 
does the Father, because of the love wherewith he loved us, deliver 
us out of the power of darkness and translate us into the Kingdom 
of the Son of his love. 


PROFESSOR HARNACK ON TWO WORDS OF JESUS 


WILLIAM MUSS ARNOLT, PH.D. 
Boston, Mass. 


It is a source of great satisfaction for students of the New Testa- 
ment that the great Berlin academician, Professor Harnack, is now 
giving his attention to apostolic literature, the writings of the New 
Testament. Three very important contributions toward a standard 
introduction to the study of the New Testament writings have, thus 
far, appeared, viz.: Luke, the Physician, Author of the Third Gos pel 
and of the Acts of the Apostles; Sayings and Speeches of Jesus, the 
Second Source of Matthew and Luke; and, The Acts of the A postles.* 
In addition to these contributions appearing in book form and thus 
easily accessible to every student of the New Testament, Harnack 
publishes, from time to time, shorter articles, preferably in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Berlin Academy, whose history in three portly volumes 
the famous church historian published some years ago? and of which 
he has, for a long time, been a leading member. Such articles, as 
a rule, are apt to escape the notice of many readers of theological 
journals, and yet they are of the greatest importance, manifesting 
on every page the great learning and deep insight of the author. In 
his “Zwei Worte Jesu” published in the Proceedings for 1907, pp. 
942-57,5 he takes up Matt. 6:13=Luke 11:4, and Luke 16:16= 
Matt. 11:12, 13. 

1. The sixth petition of the Lord’s Prayer reads in our Bibles, 
“ And bring [lead] us not into temptation.” The usual interpretation 
of this Greek rendering of an Aramaic (Hebrew) original has very 
early given rise to objections and doubts. James 1:13 sounds almost 
like a fervent protest against a view current even in New Testament 


t Lukas der Arzt, der Verfasser des dritten Evangeliums und der A postelgeschichte 
(Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1906); Spriiche und Reden Jesu, die zweite Quelle des Matthéus 
und Lukas, 1907; Die Apostelgeschichte, Untersuchungen, 1908. 


2 Geschichte der kéniglich-pr ischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. 
Berlin, 1900. 
3 Sitzungsberichte der kéniglich-pr ischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1907, 


Nos. li, lii, liii. Berlin: Reimer, 1907. 
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times. It was felt as a phrase unworthy of God’s fatherly love and the 
joyful message of the kingdom of heaven brought by Jesus, by the 
authors of the earliest Latin translations of the New Testament, by 
Cyprian, Tertullian, and others—quoted in detail by Harnack. The 
belief that God, the Father, should lead us into temptation has been 
a stumbling-block in the way of many other writers since the day of 
Origen. Now, the so-called seventh petition of the Lord’s Prayer, 
found in Matthew’s account, but omitted by Luke, is but the positive 
repetition of the negative form of the sixth. Following upon the 
fifth petition, we expect to hear in the sixth, not of temptation, but 
of punishment, of affliction. ‘Forgive us our debts [transgressions] 
and bring not affliction upon us” (on account of our transgressions). 
This gives a good and easily intelligible meaning. Professor Harnack 
calls attention to the fact that the only scholar who has come near the 
true meaning, was the great Edwin Hatch who almost twenty years 
ago in his Essays in Biblical Greek, pp. 71 ff., had shown that the Greek 
mecpaopds in the Septuagint has in a number of instances simply 
the meaning of suffering, affliction, distress, and, especially, persecu- 
tion; the idea of trying, proving of man by God, being wholly foreign 
to it. To be sure, inasmuch as suffering worketh as trial (afflictio 
temptativa), every suffering may be called meipacuds, In some 
passages, in Deuteronomy, 7retpaouds means also afflictio punitiva. 

In the New Testament, 7retpacuds means “suffering” in Luke 
8:13b, as compared with Mark 4:17. Thus, also, in Heb. 11:37 “they 
were tempted” is a mistranslation for “they were subjected to afflic- 
tions.” See also Acts 20:19; I Pet. 1:6, where “misfortunes, perse- 
cutions” is the proper meaning. In Rev. 3:10 it occurs as “the great 
persecution;” and “‘severe suffering” is meant in II Pet. 2:9; Luke 
22:38 (cf. Isa. 53:5). 

Considering these passages in their connections the 7rovnpév of the 
seventh petition and the prayer for forgiveness of our transgressions 
in the fifth, it is more than probable that the sixth petition is to be 
rendered: ne inducas nos in afflictionem; the afflictio being punitiva, 
rather than ¢emptativa; for it is within God’s province to bring over us 
the afflictio punitiva, and it fits in best with the fifth petition. The 
original meaning of the passage, as spoken by our Lord, was soon lost 
sight of, owing to the fact that the Greeks did not know the Hebrew 
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original of the word as it occurred in the Septuagint which to be sure 
comprises both meanings, mentioned above. And, thus, the sixth 
petition teaches us to pray, that God may not bring upon us severe 
afflictions, which might eventually lead us into temptation. 

2. Luke 16:16: “The law and the prophets [were] until John: 
from that time the gospel of the kingdom of God is preached, and 
every man entereth violently into it.” This saying of Jesus stands 
there wholly independent, without the least inner connection with vs. 
15 or vs. 17. All attempts, cited by Harnack in detail, to prove 
connection, the author declares baseless. If the kingdom of heaven 
is proclaimed as a joyful news, it is hard to understand why “every 
man entereth violently into it.” A comparison with Matt. 11:12, 13 
helps us to understand the text, proving, as it does, that the words: 
“The gospel of the kingdom of God is preached” do not belong to the 
original saying of Jesus. Uppermost in Luke’s mind was the uni- 
versalism of the gospel. How its blessings were to be obtained was 
- to him of secondary importance. In his well-known optimism, Luke 
says that everybody, hearing the joyful news, is anxious to enter the 
kingdom. And thus the passage would mean: The law and the 
prophets, and these for the people of Israel alone, existed to the time 
of John the Baptist. In and with him their task has been completed. 
After John, i. e., now, the gospel of the kingdom of heaven is pro- 
claimed; it is for all mankind and, therefore, they push impetuously 
in order to enter into it. Truly a great saying. To be sure, as the 
words read now, they are the original saying of Jesus, plus the Pauline 
conception of the universalism of the gospel’s mission. 

Matt. 11:12, 13: “And from the days of John the Baptist until 
now the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence and men of violence 
take it by force. For all the prophets and the law prophesied until 
John.” Here, the words are an integral part of a longer speech of 
Jesus on the work of John the Baptist, in which he emphasizes the 
fact that John was not only a prophet, but more than a prophet 
(vss. g-11a); albeit he yet belonged to the old dispensation. But 
now the new dispensation has come in, designated as the coming of 
the kingdom of God, in which even the lowliest member shall be 
loftier than John (vs. 110). Vs. 11 designates the kingdom of God 
as still in the future; according to vs. 12 it is now present. Here 
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Matthew fully agrees with Luke. Paraphrased, the text reads: [The 
lowliest in the kingdom of heaven is loftier than John.] This king- 
dom of heaven, however, is not of the future; it is rushing in* now, 
after the days of John, with might and impetuosity; and only those 
who are impetuous and importunate strivers, will take possession of 
it;5 for all the prophets and the law have found the limit for their 
prophetic work in and with John. (Something wholly new must now 
have taken its place.) To be sure, John—if you admit the force of 
this reasoning—is the Elijah, who was to come as the immediate 
forerunner of the Messiah.” 

This interpretation is supported by the written utterance of the 
early church Fathers, a Clement of Alexandria, Irenaeus, Origen, 
Chrysostom, and others. Harnack disproves, in detail, the interpre- 
tations of Wellhausen, Bernhard Weiss, and others who consider 
Biaferat as passive, and Avacraé as having an evil, bad meaning. 

It is one of the grandest statements of Jesus, preserved for us by 
Matthew. Jesus most emphatically maintains that now the kingdom 
of God is rushing in with importunity; that it is present in his preach- 
ing and in his mighty deeds. Himself he designates as the Messiah, 
who has even now begun his work; compare Matt. 11:5 and 12:28. 
The characterization, by Jesus, of the approaching kingdom of heaven 
and its members, is exactly the same as manifested in every truly 
great religious movement. Such also was the idea of Luther and the 
great reformers. John’s task it had been to bring about man’s inner 
preparation for the coming kingdom; now, the main task for mankind 
is to win the present kingdom with impetuosity and importunity. 
The fate of John the Baptist had by no means discouraged Jesus nor 
cast him down; on the contrary, he looked upon it as proof that the 
work of the forerunner was really done and fulfilled. And if so, then 
the kingdom is nigh at hand, at the door; yea, it is come! The law 
and the prophets have done their task; now begins the work of the 
kingdom of God, and his own work designates the kingdom of God 
as present. 

In this conviction Jesus henceforth taught and spoke and labored 


4 Cf. Acts 2:2 where “rushing” is used as an epithet of the spirit. 
5 This also gives a new meaning to the parable of the importunate widow, Luke 
18: 1-8. 
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and encouraged his followers to take possession of the kingdom of 

God with importunity. And the recognition, on the part of his 

disciples, came to Jesus in the testimony of Peter at Caesarea Philippi. 

The words of Jesus, recorded in Matt., chap. 11, were the historic 

foundation for this recognition by his disciples, and were the starting- | 
‘ point for it. The imprisonment of John, and his question: “Art 

thou he that was to come, or shall we await another,’ were the decid- | 

ing motives for Jesus to break away, so to speak, from John, and to 

gain, with the highest estimate of John’s work as that of the closing- 

representative of the past, a yet higher estimate of his own calling; 

and, thus, rise superior even to the Law and the Prophets. 


| 


SEEDS, OR SEED, IN GAL. 3:16 


C. P. COFFIN 
Chicago, Ill. 


In a note in the Biblical World, April, 1907, on “ Peter or Cephas 
in Pauline usage,” we pointed out the probability that a part of 
Gal. 2:7, 8, was a very early interpolation into the original text of 
the epistle. We would now call attention to Gal. 3:16. “He saith 
not, And to seeds, as of many; but as of one, and to thy seed, which 
is Christ.” 

It has been thought (Irenaeus, Augustine) that the apostle here 
speaks of Christ in a mystical sense, meaning Christ and his church, 
or even the Church alone, and Professor B. W. Bacon (Jour. Bib. 
Lit., Vol. XVI, p. 139) thinks “the context does suggest the ‘one 
man, Christ Jesus,’ of whom both Jews and Gentiles are members, 
i. e., a collective Christ, in some sense.” And he refers to Eph. 
2:13-16; Gal. 3:28, and Rom. 4:1-6, as parallel passages. 

On the other hand, Meyer holds that “Xpuords is the personal 
Christ Jesus,” and that “the very contrast between 7oAA@p and évds 
is against” this mystical use of Xpords in a collective sense. Light- 
foot, we believe, takes substantially the same view. 

Neither of the two views is altogether satisfying. It is true that 
in this same chapter Paul considers the body of believers, whether 
Jewish or Gentile, as descendants of Abraham’s faith, even if not of 
his loins, and heirs of the promises made to him, This is figurative, 
but not mystical, and the sharp contrast between “many” and “one” 
makes such a mystical interpretation, here, impossibly awkward. 
If, on the other hand, we adopt the natural meaning of the text, 
namely, that Jesus Christ is the (one) seed of Abraham, as distin- 
guished from Abraham’s other descendants, designated by God as 
the heir to the promises, and in which all the families of the earth 
were to be blessed, we cannot fail to conclude that Paul takes an 
unpardonable linguistic liberty, not only with the Greek, wherein 
omépya, though singular in form, is recognized as collective in sense, 
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but also, as we understand, with the Hebrew; and that he attempts 
without reason to reverse the general understanding that Gen., chaps. 
12, 15, etc., do in fact refer to the descendants of Abraham col- 
lectively as “seed.” It is true, of course, that Paul sometimes inter- 
prets freely, as for instance in the allegorizing of the story of Sarah 
and Hagar in this same epistle. But with Irenaeus, Augustine, and 
Professor Bacon, we cannot think that Paul would insist, from the 
singular form of the word seed, that its reference must be restricted to 
one descendant of Abraham, to the exclusion of all others. 

From this internal evidence we venture, though recognizing the 
hazardousness of conjectural emendation unsupported by external evi- 
dence, to question the integrity of the passage. The sentence, ‘‘He 
saith not, seeds, etc.,” is not a necessary or important part of the argu- 
ment of the contest. It is at best parenthetical. It is not logically 
connected, either with what goes before or with what comes after, 
unless, interpreted in a recondite, mystical, forced, and awkward way, 
it is opposed to the meaning of the whole chapter. Yet the sentence is 
there, and as a possible explanation of its presence we conjecture that 
some very early reader, perhaps of the original letter, noted upon its 
margin that he (Paul) saith not seeds but seed, and must have meant 
Christ. If so, then, in subsequent copying the annotation, with its 
superficial look of piety, but with its real lack of understanding, took 
its place in the text, after a manner well known to the critic of manu- 
scripts, and has remained there ever since. It may, at least, be said 
for this view that the psychological process which it ascribes to the 
copyist is in itself more probable than that which must be ascribed to 
Paul, if the words belong to the original text. 
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THE BELIEF IN THE RESURRECTION AMONG THE 
FIRST CHRISTIANS 


REV. ELLIOTT WILLIAMS BOONE 
Milford, Conn. 


There is a problem which arises for us in connection with the record 
of the religious life of the first generation of Christians. Why should 
belief in the resurrection have played such a supremely important part 
in this life? We know that if ever there was a time when religion was 
real, dominant, unquestionably controlling in men’s lives, it was this 
time, and it was among at least the greatest of this first generation of 
Christians. And yet we know that when men since have read the 
record of these men’s experience, and, having seen how all-pervading 
with them was the belief in a future life, have tried to use such a 
belief in a later day as a motive for Christian living, the result has been 
unsatisfactory. Time and time again it has been recognized that 
while men’s outward conduct might be modified for the better by the 
hope of future reward and fear of punishment, men could not in their 
hearts become Christians through any such motive. The ages of 
the most unquestioning acceptance of the doctrine of immortality 
have not always been the ages of the greatest amount of true good- 
ness. The man who will not do right for the love of right is not 
made a saint by believing that if he is good he will go to heaven. 

But we need not look to other ages besides that of the apostles to 
find a contrast which shall give us food for thought. The standard- 
bearers of the contemporary Jewish orthodoxy, the Pharisees, were 
believers in the resurrection of the righteous dead. An account of 
their belief has been left us by Josephus.*' The existence of this belief 
is strikingly evidenced by an incident recorded in the Book of Acts. 
St. Paul, at Jerusalem, pleading before the council of hostile Jews, 
had but to exclaim, “I am a Pharisee, a son of Pharisees: touching 
the hope and resurrection of the dead I am called in question;” 
immediately dissension arose among those who the moment before 

t Jewish War, ii, viii, 14; Antiquities, xviii, 1, 3 f. 
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were united in opposition to him, The Pharisees acknowledged him 
now as a champion of the truth which they earnestly maintained in 
opposition to their liberal and worldly rivals, the Sadducees; they 
at once were lined up on his side (Acts 23:6-10; 24:21). The word 
“resurrection” acted for them as a party rallying cry. But if the 
Pharisees could hold this belief as strongly as this incident indicates, 
and yet religion could be with them so outward and superficial a thing 
that they became the typical hypocrites of all history, how is it that 
the same belief should appear a fundamental cause of the wonderful 
religious zeal of the first Christians? In those Christians true religion 
not only entered but possessed the heart; and everywhere we read that 
religion for them meant very largely belief in the resurrection. 

Glance at the facts. These men learned their Christianity from 
the apostles’ preaching; and what was the substance of that preach- 
ing? It had apparently two chief elements; and the record of it is 
nowhere better summed up than in the words describing for us St. 
Paul’s discourse at Athens: “He preached Jesus and the resurrec- 
tion” (Acts 17:18). Let it be granted that at a later day in the parts 
of the New Testament which reflect the life of the second generation 
of Christians, the doctrine of the resurrection falls relatively somewhat 
into the background; in the first generation, it is clearly evidenced 
by the records, the central objects of the faith of these men were 
Jesus and the resurrection. And not only do we find this in the 
reported sermons. The history of deeds shows it. When Jesus 
was crucified, his disciples were utterly disheartened. They had 
trusted that it had been he which should have redeemed Israel; but 
now their faith was slain. But when they were convinced of Christ’s 
resurrection, they were transformed. The resurrection made them, 
instead of discouraged, despairing peasants, the Christian church, 
that church militant, invincible, which set out promptly on the cam- 
paign which conquered the Roman Empire. An enthusiasm such as 
the world had never, and has never since, seen—that was put into them 
by the resurrection. A spirit of self-sacrifice surpassing in its results 
the work of armies—this the belief, which in other ages has called 
forth mere superficial good conduct, inspired in them. And what 
moved these first believers moved those to whom they spoke. With 
general consent the historical records bear witness that what gave 
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these first Christian evangelists their wonderful power to win victories 
for the faith was their preaching of the resurrection. Or look at 
it more individually, where we have motives revealed to us more 
intimately. I suppose that, rightly seen, there has been no life in 
the world’s history, save only that of the Master, more wonderful 
than that of his servant St. Paul. Saul the zealous, but the dis- 
heartened, the embittered and the persecuting Pharisee, became that 
Paul whose Christian experience has apparently been unequaled in 
nineteen centuries. And what made this change in him? What was 
the cause of his conversion? The Jesus whom he had supposed 
forever slain appeared to him alive, giving him the certainty of his 
resurrection.? 

It has been said that it is not to be expected that any age in history 
shall successfully analyze in consciousness its own life, nor rightly 
interpret the source and secret of its most characteristic power. 
And so in those early sermons of the apostles, recorded for us in the 
Book of Acts, we must not look to find an adequate explanation of 
how the belief in the resurrection made these men Christians. The 
truth appears somewhat more clearly in St. Paul’s Epistles. Why 
did the possession of the same belief in a future life which could not 
make good men of the Pharisees, which has been utterly inadequate 
as a motive among subsequent generations of Christians, make saints 
of them? Wherein lay the difference? Was it not here? Jesus had 
proclaimed what was in effect a new doctrine—the doctrine that God 
is love, that God is our Father. Of this truth the Pharisees had not 
been believers; even the greatest of God’s prophets had merely 
glimpsed it. It was not to be expected that Galilean peasants should 
in a short time, after no very profound experience, make it their own. 
God is love—how could men feel this? Jesus first showed by his 
own life what love was. Then he showed it by his death. The 
disciples now felt that love existed—felt it in a way that no men 
before ever could have felt it; but was God love? Had not love been 
defeated—proved powerless—slain on the cross? Was not love 
fruitless? Had not this world’s order been shown to possess no answer 
for it but ruthless disregard? ‘Then came the resurrection. Jesus, 
the all-loving, was the Christ. He was mankind’s Master, he was the 


2 Cf. also I Cor. 15: 1-19, and especially vss. 14, 19. 
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Son of God. God is our Father, he is love. For to Jesus, and to the 
true follower of Jesus, defeat and death do not end all. God is on 
their side. Do we not see, then, why, for the first Christians, belief 
in the resurrection was so important? It meant to them the truth 
of Christ’s teaching that God is love. It proved to them that God 
cared for them as a perfect Father for his dear children. And it was 
the power of God’s love that made them saints. 

Some men have perhaps believed in God’s love without believing in 
immortality. That love has so clearly come into their lives, on this 
earth—they have had so much to live for—that even were death to 
end all, they felt that God was their Father. But in that first century, 
there was not so much to live for on earth. Life for the good man 
meant suffering and persecution and discouragement. The bad said, 
Let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we die. When life held so little, and 
the world was so manifestly growing worse, and God’s chosen people 
were apparently forsaken, St. Peter and St. John and St. Paul could 
not have believed that God is love had they not believed in the resur- 
rection. God must show his love somewhere; and it was not clearly 
enough shown here. I do not mean that they believed in God’s father- 
hood because they believed in the resurrection. Belief in God’s 
fatherhood is too wonderful a thing. The conviction that there is a 
future life, as a cause, is utterly inadequate to produce this belief as 
an effect. It was Jesus Christ who produced this belief in them. 
But it was not Jesus, known to be defeated and slain. It was Jesus 
Christ risen again, giving them the promise that they too should rise. 
The two beliefs, in God’s fatherhood and in the resurrection, for 
men leading such lives, could not be separated. They were inti- 
mately bound together. 

Mankind insistently demands for itself happiness. What estimate 
are we to put upon this demand? Is it a legitimate one? Is it 
pleasing to God? Those who have felt themselves competent to be 
the moral teachers of mankind have given very different answers to 
this question. There is on the one side the answer that the only good 
thing is the good will; that the doing of one’s duty alone is valuable; 
and one does one’s duty most fully when one does what is disagreeable, 
simply from a sense of duty. Happiness is not a good; we should 
not ask for it. And so, very recently, one thinker? has written, in 

3 Josiah Royce, Hibbert Journal, July, 1907. 
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arguing in favor of man’s immortality, that the only proper ground 
for belief in life after death is that we have not the chance to finish 
doing our duty here. Hence we may believe that death does not end 
all, because we have a right to continue doing our duty. But we have 
no right to ask of God any other kind of satisfaction; we have no 
claim to be made happy; if we are not happy here, that gives us no 
evidence that we shall live hereafter, but only if we cannot finish 
doing our duty here. This on one side. On the other side men 
have held it right to teach that we should do good here simply in 
order to be happy hereafter—so important to them seemed happiness. 
Others have said that goodness simply is that conduct which produces 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number; the only object of 
goodness is to cause happiness. ‘To look at a teaching on a consider- 
ably higher level, Robert Louis Stevenson says: to be happy “‘is the 
whole of culture, and perhaps two-thirds of morality.”4 That is, if 
I understand him correctly, the sole purpose, the sole test of success, in 
cultivating the mind and the heart, is the production of happiness; 
and of all the duty of mankind at large, two-thirds consists of the duty 
of being, and thereby of making others, happy. So vastly important, 
in his mind, was happiness. To be happy is not only man’s privilege; 
it is his duty. Now between these extremes of opinion, where lies 
the truth ? 

We cannot believe that a man should be told to be good simply in 
order to gain happiness as an outward reward—happiness that is not 
involved in the goodness itself. That is not Christianity. Goodness 
does not come in that way. But this, I hold, is true. Duty alone, 
mere doing, cannot be separated from the rest of life. I do not doa 
thing better because I hate to do it. Christianity means that man’s 
life must be whole—that feeling and thinking and willing must work 
together—that man must knowingly do right because he loves to, and 
must love to do what he knows is right. So duty and truth and happi- 
ness combine. There is a proverb, “Man is whole only when he 
plays.” When he plays he is doing what he wants to do, and putting 
his whole self into the doing. And that is the ideal state. Joy is 
essential to man’s true life; because without joy man can work only 
half-heartedly; and half-hearted work is always incomplete work. 
There is no such thing as duty completely done without happiness. 

4“The Amateur Emigrant,” Works (Scribners, New York, 1898), Vol. XV, p. 39- 
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To demand the chance to do our duties completely is to demand 
happiness; if the doing of duty is, so also is happiness, a right of 
mankind. Satisfaction—the heart’s satisfaction—is an essential part 
of life. 

This truth the apostles knew; and it is this fact which shows us the 
meaning of their faith in the resurrection. Unless there were satis- 
faction attainable, it could not be that this world is governed by our 
Father; and they had not attained satisfaction here. But they 
believed in the resurrection, they believed that they would gain satis- 
faction, happiness, wholeness of life, hereafter; and so they believed 
that God is love. And the power of God’s love made them saints. 

The writer to the Hebrews has expressed the truth for us: “ With- 
out faith it is impossible to be well-pleasing unto God; for he that 
cometh to God must believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of 
them that seek after him” (Heb. 11:6). 

For this reason, in spite of what some today say to the contrary, it 
is not a slight thing that we should have faith in life eternal. Belief 
in life eternal means belief that God is a rewarder; are we true 
children of God without it? Can we, without this belief, feel that 
God is our Father? We can only if we have not faced the problem 
of the world’s misery—if for us, and for those we know, happiness 
and satisfaction are truly contained in this life. God grant that there 
may be many who, for themselves at least, need never face that 
problem! But for those who do face the problem—and how great 
numbers do!—belief in the life beyond the grave is an essential part 
of the belief that God is their Father. 

But this, I think, is not the only lesson that we are to draw from 
the fact of the first Christians’ soul-impelling faith in the resurrection. 
It should teach us, also, that in this present life we must not under- 
estimate the importance, the true value of happiness. There is, of 
course, constantly at our hands, an entirely wrong way of valuing 
happiness. It is incompatible with the spirit of the true Christian 
that he should faithlessly, as not seeing Him who is invisible, demand 
always satisfaction in the sphere of the immediate and the tangible. 
Suffering that is physical, whether in our bodies or our estates, may 
prove our best training-school. Such trying of our faith may work 
patience, and patience may have her perfect work. As material 
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things fade, the things of the spirit may be grasped. Our crosses can 
raise us nearer God. Nor will the true Christian, if he has known 
the heart of Christian doctrine, forget that in a world where the most 
broadly and profoundly significant fact is the interrelationship between 
man and all his fellows, some men, individually deserving of happi- 
ness, may be singled out by the great Disposer to suffer vicariously. 
The suffering of one brings happiness to another, mitigates the 
sufferings of a third, results from the personal imperfections of a 
fourth. And the first, if he is a Christian, will not lose faith because 
he suffers. He will see blessedness in following Him who for the joy 
that was set before Him endured the cross, despising the shame. But 
—let us not go too far. Suffering can at best be only a transient good. 
It can never be in accord with the ideal that any man should suffer. 
Has illness or temporal loss proved a blessing because the man was 
being spoiled by prosperity? If he was, where lay the fault? Not, 
certainly, in the prosperity, which consisted in God’s good gifts; but 
in the man himself, who used these gifts wrongly. Or have we 
reconciled ourselves to believe that it is God’s loving will that we 
should suffer that others may be benefited? Let us hold fast to this 
faith; but let it not blind us to the truth that the ultimate object of 
vicarious suffering lies not within itself; that object is to root out 
and remove from others sin and imperfection, the causes of suffering, 
that in them may be developed that wholeness of life which is 
Christianity, and which includes, as one of its essential elements, 
happiness. Suffering may be a means—a means so high that we 
call it divine; but the ideal, which is the end for which we always 
strive, does and must involve perfect happiness. 

Then if happiness, so much more truly than suffering, is divine, it 
is a thing which, as Christians, we should truly desire to see, in our 
present lives, and all around us. For the apostles, belief in future 
bliss, we saw, was not the cause of their belief that God is love, but 
it was intimately, probably inseparably, bound up with this belief. 
Men knowing life’s misery as they knew it must believe in future 
happiness or not believe in God’s fatherhood. And many of us are 
like them. But if the conviction that there is happiness laid up for 
us has such power to aid us to the knowledge of God’s love, must not 
the possession of true happiness here and now have vastly greater 
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power to aid the entrance of God’s love into our hearts? We may 
not use our happiness aright; we may be spoiled by prosperity; but 
if so, the fault will lie in us alone. Happiness is God’s own gift. 
The heart’s satisfaction is the heart’s knowledge of God. Let us 
never be forgetful of this. It is easy for the happy man to have 
faith; and he needs faith. ‘To be happy, to produce happiness, is one 
of our profoundest duties. If in play, true play, alone can man be 
whole, then let play be an essential part of our life’s ideal; be it our 
aim that all our work shall be to us play, and that our play shall be 
always useful and productive. For Christianity means wholeness. 
By causing happiness, let us be ever bringing into the life of mankind 
God’s love; for the power of God’s love has made men saints; and 
the knowledge of this love is the profoundest need of man. 
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CAIN AND ABEL: GEN, 4:3-8 


REV. ERNEST W. ALTVATER 
Burrs Mills, N. Y. 


The difficult question about this narrative is: Why did Jehovah 
not accept Cain’s offering as well as Abel’s? There have been many 
attempts to answer this question, but they have, in general, been 
unsatisfactory, because they were mere guesses, stimulated by senti- 
ment, and a desire to answer the question. The New International 
Encyclopaedia may be cited as giving a typical answer, and it offers 
this as the reason; Abel offered his sacrifice with love, whereas Cain 
did not. But this is a mere guess, and does not probably throw any 
light upon the thought which lay in the mind of the originator of the 
story. Dr. Paterson, of Aberdeen, mentions some of the answers 
which have commonly been given, and speaks of their inadequacy, 
but does not propose any which he regards as satisfactory. The 
present writer believes that the answer must be found in the historical 
situation in which the story grew up. But he believes that in order to 
answer this question, we must first ask the more critical one: Why 
did the originator of this story say that Jehovah accepted Abel’s 
offering but did not accept Cain’s? This requires a thorough exam- 
ination of the circumstances out of which the story sprang. 

There seems to be a general agreement that the circumstances 
which gave rise to the story were those which obtained in Canaan 
while the Hebrews were making the transition from the nomadic 
to the agricultural stage. The present writer believes that it was 
produced before the situation, as we find it in the time of Elijah, was 
fully developed. It is the outgrowth of a struggle which arose 
between the conservative and the radical tendencies among the 
Hebrews in regard to the worship of Jehovah. The historical situa- 
tion, as it stood in the time of Elijah, was this: The Hebrews had 
entered Canaan some centuries before. The influence of the Canaan- 
ite was upon them, and they had laid aside many of their nomadic 

« Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. I, p. 3380. 

2 Ibid., p. 339¢. 
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practices to take up the agricultural practices of the Canaanites. 
Henotheism had been the prevailing type of religion among the 
Hebrews since the time of Moses, i. e., Jehovah was held to be but 
one god among many, but he was the greatest of them all, and the only 
one to whom the Hebrew should give his worship. Now when the 
transition in civilization occurred, two parties arose among the 
Hebrews. One party was conservative, and the other was radical. 
The conservative party said: “No matter what mode of life we follow, 
Jehovah alone is God of the Hebrews, and him alone must we worship 
in accordance with the time-honored customs of the pastoral days.” 
In process of time the radical party came to say: “We are becoming an 
agricultural people. Not only must we worship Jehovah, the God 
of our pastoral life, and of our fathers; we must also worship Baal, 
the god of agriculture, and of the land to which we have come.” 
These are precisely the issues which were in contest in the time of 
Elijah. A large party in Israel were insisting that they must worship 
Baal as well as Jehovah. Elijah was a strict Jehovah-worshiper, 
and he vigorously opposed the drift of the Hebrews toward the dual 
mode of worship. He challenged the Baal-Jehovah worshipers to a 
contest of the power of the gods. He forced them to take the position 
that it was absurd for them to worship more than one God. “If 
Jehovah be God, follow him; but if Baal, then follow him” (I Kings 
18:21). The only question to be settled was: Which god should 
be worshiped? In the contest, Elijah’s contention was sustained, 
but he was reduced to such straits on account of the persecutions of 
Jezebel that he despaired of his life (I Kings 19:4). Now, what- 
ever credence we may be inclined to give to this story, it must be ad- 
mitted that it does represent very correctly a certain crisis in the 
religion of the Hebrews. It shows how sharp were the issues between 
the conservatives and the radicals, and how strenuous were the strict 
Jehovah-worshipers in maintaining pure Jehovah worship. 

This crisis in the time of Elijah was one which, no doubt, had a 
history. Baal worship did not spring up instantaneously in the days 
of Elijah. Before party lines became so distinct as they were in 
his time, there must have been a time when they were not so distinct. 
The Hebrews drifted gradually away from pure Jehovah worship, 
as they drifted gradually into the agricultural habits of the Canaan- 
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ites. Perhaps they did not begin to worship Baal in the beginning 
of their transition from the pastoral to the agricultural life; they 
simply began to worship Jehovah in the forms which were used by 
the Canaanites in their worship of Baal. Instead of offering Jehovah 
animal sacrifices, as their fathers had always done because they had 
nothing else to offer, they now began to offer him sacrifices from the 
products of the soil, as they saw the Canaanites do in the service of 
Baal. But this would be enough to stir up vigorous opposition among 
the conservative Jehovah worshipers. They would resist any inno- 
vations which tended to make the worship of Jehovah like the wor- 
ship given by other peoples to other gods; for there was no God like 
Jehovah, and Jehovah should not be worshiped as any other god. The 
opposition would, no doubt, bring on a strife as bitter as that which 
occurred in the days of Elijah, and it might well be as disastrous to 
those who carried it forward. In their extremity they would, no 
doubt, resort to every means to maintain themselves. What would 
be more effective than to put their enemies’ practices in a bad light; 
to tell how once a trial had been made of their form of worship, and 
Jehovah did not accept it? What would be more natural than for 
the persecuted party to try to discredit their enemies by telling such 
a story as that of Cain and Abel? Abel represented the conservative 
who brought the customary animal offering which was acceptable 
to Jehovah; Cain stood for the newer views and the broader and 
richer worship. He would widen the sphere of Jehovah’s interests 
and make him the God of agriculture as well as of war and the desert. 
But Jehovah frowns upon his unprecedented offering, and in jealous 
wrath Cain slays his more fortunate brother. 

There are several features of this historical situation which make 
it easy to believe that this part of the Cain story had its origin here. 
There was surely a contest on between the strict Jehovah worshipers 
and the lax Jehovah worshipers. Such a story would be a strong 
instrument, either for attack or defense. It was well in accord with 
the practice of many men of the Old Testament (cf. the books of Job 
and Jonah; Isa. 5:1-2; II Sam. 12:1-6, etc.). This story would be 
exactly to the point if conservative Jehovah worshipers were using 
it against persecuting Baal-patterning Jahwists. The same general 
situation which called forth the Elijah story would very naturally 
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give rise to this. There is much parallelism between them. In the 
Elijah story, the question at issue was whether men should worship 
Jehovah or Baal. To settle it, two altars were set up side by side, 
and offerings were made to each God. Jehovah was the only God 
who responded, thereby proving that men should worship Jehovah 
only (I Kings 18:20-40). In the Cain story, the question at issue 
was whether the Hebrews should worship Jehovah as they had always 
done, or whether they should adopt some of the customs used by the 
Canaanites in their worship of Baal. To settle it, two altars were set 
up side by side, and an offering was made to Jehovah by each method. 
Jehovah recognized only the offering which had been made in the old 
way, thereby condemning the innovations drawn from the worship of 
Baal. The parallelism between the two stories is so strong that it 
makes one think that both must have grown up out of the same general 
situation. The difference in the questions at issue indicates that the 
Genesis story was formed in a situation prior to that described in 
Kings. The similarity in the mode of settling the questions indicates 
that the time between the two was not so very great. 

Now if this explanation is correct, it is easy to see why the origina- 
tor of the story should say that Jehovah accepted Abel’s offering, but 
did not accept Cain’s. It was because he was a conservative Jehovah 
worshiper. He was opposed to the radicalism of his times, and he 
framed his story to sustain him in his contention. The answer to our 
main question, the common one, the question as to why Jehovah did 
not accept Cain’s offering as well as Abel’s, is now very easy. It was 
because, in the judgment of the originator of the story, Jehovah was 
not a God whose appetites changed with fashion—a God who did 
not care to accept sacrifices which the Hebrews had learned to offer 
from the heathen. 
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GAork and Workers 


Rev. Erastus BLAkESLEE, D.D., for twenty years one of the leaders 
in Sunday-school progress, died in Boston on July 12, at the age of seventy 
years. He leaves behind him an honorable record of able and faithful 
service—first, as a soldier in the Civil War, where he rose from the ranks 
to the position of brigadier-general; second, in the Congregational pas- 
torate over churches in Massachusetts and Connecticut; third, as an 
editor and publisher of Sunday-school lessons, for the last two decades of 
his life. It is a notable thing in his career that he had reached the age of 
fifty years before he entered upon the particular work that engaged his 
complete interest and his supreme efforts—the Sunday-school work, by 
which he is best known, and for which he would wish to be remembered. 

The limitations and defects of current Sunday-school instruction 
impressed themselves strongly upon him during. his pastorate at Spencer, 
Mass., 1887-92. He realized that the young people of his church were 
getting only a limited and superficial knowledge of the Bible, while he 
wanted them to have a thorough acquaintance. with it. Weekly Bible 
lessons of his own construction were introduced in the place of the inter- 
national uniform lessons, and with great success. The new principles 
which he used were: (1) a connected study of biblical history; (2) a use 
of all the biblical material, instead of brief selections; (3) a division of 
the Bible into several great sections, with a systematic study of each; (4) 
the orderly arrangement of the Sunday-school lessons through a series of 
years, somewhat in the way of a curriculum; (5) the use of questions for 
written answers. 

Dr. Blakeslee’s chief aim was to get away from the desultory moralizing 
of the Sunday-school hour to a kind of Bible-study that would bear com- 
parison with day-school work. At the time that he was preparing these 
courses of instruction at Spencer, President W. R. Harper (then Professor 
Harper at Yale University) was attracting attention in New England by 
his ‘‘Inductive Studies” in the history, literature, and teaching of the 
Bible. Dr. Blakeslee sought President’s Harper advice and co-operation, 
but the removal of President Harper to Chicago in 1891, when he assumed 
the presidency of the University of Chicago, interrupted this alliance at 
an early stage. Dr. Blakeslee then secured the assistance of able biblical 
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scholars to oversee his work, and went forward bravely to prepare various 
series and grades of lesson helps on the new lines. 

In 1892 his plans had so far advanced, and the success of his lessons 
was so promising, that he gave up his pastorate to devote his entire time 
to the Sunday-school work. He established publishing headquarters at 
Boston, and obtained the support of many prominent ministers, professors, 
and Sunday-school workers in an organization entitled the Bible Study 
Union. His indefatigable labors as lesson-writer, editor, publisher, and 

promoter of Sunday-school 
progress brought him na- 
tional renown and enabled 
him to be for twenty years 
one of the chief leaders 
in this branch of church 
activity. 

The Blakeslee lessons 
were the pioneers of a new 
day in Sunday-school in- 
struction. And they neces- 
sarily had much fighting to 
do. The field was in pos- 
session of the International 
Sunday-School Association, 
with its uniform lesson 
system. This type of in- 
struction had during some 
twenty years established 

THE LATE REV. ERASTUS BLAKESLEE, D.D. itself strongly. The great 

denominational publishing 
houses had built up expensive plants for the production and distribution 
of these lessons. The Sunday-school world had come to believe that the 
uniform system was ideal. Dr. Blakeslee undertook to convince America 
that this opinion was mistaken, and that his lessons led the way to a better 
type of instruction. He had therefore both a pedagogical and a com- 
mercial war to wage. This did not daunt him. His military achievements 
in Virginia in 1863-64 had developed his capacities for a strenuous cam- 
paign. He pushed forward the Bible Study Union lessons with unwaver- 
ing faith and tireless energy. 

Each year brought larger success. The courses of lessons were fre- 
quently revised. More than once they were entirely remade. The 
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necessity of keeping his lessons within the capacity of the schools that 
wanted to use them, and the desire to build up a large constituency for 
these publications, delayed the full realization of his pedagogical principles. 
In the matter of gradation, his method was gradation of treatment of 
common biblical material for the whole school rather than a gradation of 
the biblical material itself. So that the Blakeslee lessons constituted a 
bridge from the uniform system of lessons to what we now know as graded 
lessons. But it was for a time necessary to construct and operate such a 
bridge. Now that the chasm has been crossed, and the graded curriculum 
has been accepted as the Sunday-school ideal, Dr. Blakeslee deserves 
recognition as one of the foremost prophets of this movement. 

In the last five years he saw the new direction that Sunday-school 
instruction was taking, and joined heartily with those who were leading 
a further advance. The creation in 1903 of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, with its aggressive purpose and high ideal of Sunday- 
school education, was not only welcomed by Dr. Blakeslee—he was in 
fact one of the persons that instigated its organization, through his personal 
acquaintance with President Harper, the founder of the Association. And 
he was until his death one of the ablest and most active workers of the 
Association in its Sunday-School Department. The rapid progress in 
Sunday-school ideals and methcds achieved in the last five years in America 
opened the way for the further development of the Bible Study Union 
lessons, and it was his intention to remake them in accordance with the 
graded curriculum requirements. It was remarkable that he kept pace 
with the advance. 

We are assured that the Blakeslee courses of Bible-study will be con- 
tinued and improved as their author planned. Dr. Blakeslee’s son, 
Robert Blakeslee, aided by the editorial staff associated with his father, 
will maintain their publication. There is no less need today than there 
was twenty years ago for a complete system of Sunday-school instruction 
on the lines of scientific education, and a glorious future awaits the first 
system that can bring an ideal curriculum into existence. It would be 
a fitting monument to Dr. Blakeslee’s memory if the Bible Study Union 
lessons could render this service and achieve this distinction. 
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The American Enstitute of Sacred Literature 


The Institute announces this year in its Outline Series of Courses 
for Bible Classes and Individuals ten courses. One of these is a new 
course on The Origin and Religious Teaching of the Old Testament 
Books. The title might indicate something far from elementary, but the 
course is intended to be used by beginners in the study of the Old Testa- 
ment from the modern point of view. It differs from other works on 
biblical introduction in that it aims to lead the student to find out for 
himself from the actual reading of the Bible text as much as possible about 
the origin and teaching of the books. It does not, however, leave the 
student entirely to this method, but gives him in connection with each book 
or series of books a sufficient introduction to start him aright in his 
reading. 

This course is presented in response to the request which has been 
coming from all quarters for a course which will enable a pastor to intro- 
duce his young people to the Old Testament in a living way, or a Sunday- 
school teacher to secure the general survey and appreciation of the Old 
Testament which he needs as a background for all Old Testament teaching, 
and will, while adopting the modern point of view, not concern itself with 
higher criticism as such, but present to the student the historical develop- 
ment of the Old Testament literature, leading him to see the immense 
religious significance of this literature in the past, in the present, and in 
the future. 

The demand for short courses is this year fully met. The Universal 
Element in the Psalter is a course which, while not neglecting the help 
of historical and literary study, seeks to emphasize the use of the Psalms 
from a devotional point of view in such a way as to give fresh interest to 
psalms already familiar to many. A three months’ work on the Book of 
Job has been extracted from The Work of the Old Testament Sages and 
published separately. In the two-months’ course on Four Letters of Paul, 
the section on Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans has been extracted 
from the longer course on The Founding of the Christian Church, by 
Professor Ernest D. Burton. 

The course on The Founding of The Christian Church covers the period 
to be studied by the International Lessons during the year 1909. Here, 
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too, is a point of union between the work of the Institute and the general 
Bible-study public which does not frequently occur. 

It is interesting to note as an evidence of the present trend in Bible 
study that in the year which closed July first the course on the Social 
and Ethical Teachings of Jesus was only second to the Foreshadowings 
of the Christ in the entire list. Does this not indicate on the one hand 
that there is an increasing interest in the Old Testament, and on the other 
hand that it is the practical bearing of the teaching of Jesus upon present- 
day problems which is seen to be the vital element in the study of his life ? 

The Professional Reading Courses of the Institute, designed to assist 
ministers and Bible teachers in keeping fresh in professional reading, 
are this year seventeen in number. The last one to be added is a course 
which is greatly needed. The average minister has not the time to go 
into questions of criticism or of philosophy to any great extent. He can- 
not accept the work of scholars on the basis of his own investigation of the 
problems which have been met by scholarship. He must look at results 
and accept them according to his faith in the honesty of scholarship and 
the reasonableness of the results. What he wishes to know is the bearing 
of it all upon present thought and life in so far as it concerns what he 
he is to preach, teach, and believe. The new course is entitled Construc- 
tive Theories of Modern Scholarship concerning the Bible, the Church, 
and Religion. 

It is not to be supposed that the books constituting this course are in 
any sense final. They are, however, constructive. They are forerun- 
ners of a literature which will be increasingly helpful. They are the books 
which every minister should read and think about, criticize and improve 
upon if possible. 

It should be remembered that any minister may become a member 
of the Professional Reading Guild through his subscription to the Bib- 
lical World or the American Journal of Theology, whether this subscription 
be a renewal or a new subscription, provided only that he makes known 
his desire to belong to this Guild when he sends in his subscription. The 
helps consist of review sheets prepared by specialists and accompanied 
by further bibliography. 

These courses are frequently made the basis of a writer’s work for minis- 
ters’ clubs or associations. Vital topics for discussion are therefore a part 
of each review. 


Exploration and Discovery 


THE GREAT ASSUAN DAM AND THE MONUMENTS OF NUBIA 


It has been decided by the government of Egypt to raise the great dam 
at Assuan seven meters above its present level. This means that the 
country above the dam will be inundated far beyond the limits of the 
present lake, already as large as that of Geneva in Switzerland. While 
the results may be very gratifying in the economic development of the 


A TEMPLE AT PHILAE, SUBMERGED TO THE CAPITALS 


Nile valley below Assuan, such results are not likely to compensate the 
archaeologists and the cultivated public interested in the monuments and 
remains of early civilization to be buried thus under many feet of water. 
The government has foreseen this dissatisfaction and has appropriated 
several hundred thousand dollars for the investigation and conservation of 
the ancient remains to be endangered or destroyed, particularly the early 
cemeteries which will be flooded. 
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The beautiful temple of Isis on the Island of Philae, already sadly 
injured by the invading waters, which at present rise almost to the capitals 
of the columns, will, after the raising of the dam, be completely submerged, 
with the possible exception of the very summits of the tall pylon towers. 
Such submergence year by year must of course result in the slow disinte- 
gration of the stone, and the ultimate complete destruction of what has 
been the loveliest building in Egypt. The loss to the modern visitor is 
but the beginning; for the numerous records and inscriptions on the walls 
have never been properly copied and published. The same is true of the 
other Ptolemaic temples, forming a group extending along the river for 
forty miles above the Assuan dam. The work of the University of Chicago 
Expedition, in recording permanently and thus preserving all the inscribed 
monuments of Nubia, extended down to, but did not include these temples. 
It is very gratifying therefore that the Royal Academy of Berlin has secured 
a grant of government funds for the purpose of continuing down to the 
dam this work of rescuing the Egyptian monuments of Nubia so nearly 
completed by the Chicago expedition, In the conduct of this work the 
director of the Royal German Expedition, Professor Schaefer, director of 
the Egyptian Museum at Berlin, has adopted the field methods developed 
in the course of the Chicago expedition by Breasted, purchased the entire 
epigraphic equipment of the Chicago expedition, and secured also part 
of its staff. With the disinterestedness characteristic of German science 
the records of the Berlin expedition will be placed at the disposal of Pro- 
fessor Breasted, director of the Chicago expedition, to be embodied in 
his corpus of the monuments of Nubia. 


A SCIENTIFIC FORGERY 


Readers of Herodotus will recall his interesting account of the cir- 
cumnavigation of Africa by an expedition sent out by Pharaoh Necho, 
about 600 B.c. Doubt has in modern times been cast upon this story of 
the father of history. Some weeks ago a communication read before the 
French Academy announced the discovery of contemporary evidence 
specifically recording the event narrated by Herodotus. It was in the 
form of two scarabs, or sacred beetles, cut in stone, inscribed with a narra- 
tive of the return of the expedition. One of the scarabs (now in Paris) 
purported to be issued by the king, and the other (now in Brussels) by 
the commander of the expedition. It now transpires, that some time 
before the French and the Belgians secured the documents, copies of the 
inscriptions they bear had been offered to Professors Erman and Schaefer 
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at the Royal Museum in Berlin. These gentlemen immediately recog- 
nized that the inscriptions were forgeries. They had forgotten all about 
the matter, until seeing the publication of the communication to the French 
Academy, Professor Erman immediately handed to the Royal Academy 
in Berlin a complete demonstration that the documents are forgeries. 
Professor Erman’s communication shows clearly how the forged narrative 
has been pieced together out of genuine old Egyptian records of sea voyages, 
thus forming a patchwork of ungrammatical and impossible anachronisms 
in language. 


From a photograph by Breasted 


TREATY OF PEACE BETWEEN RAMSES II AND THE HITTITES ON THE TEMPLE 
WALL AT KARNAK 
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Book Rediews 


The Religion of the Post-Exilic Prophets. By ProFressor W. H. 
BENNETT. London: T. and T. Clark; New York: Scribners, 
1908. Pp. 396. $2. 

This is the first volume issued in a series of “The Literature and Re- 

ligion of Israel,’”’ edited by the Rev. James Hastings, D.D., published by T. 
& T. Clark of Edinburgh, and imported by Scribners. To Professor Skin- 

ner is due the classification of the literature of the series, which with the 

authors assigned is as follows: ‘‘Foundations,’”’ by Professor Morris Jas- 
trow; “Institutions and Legislation,” by Professor A. R. S. Kennedy; “‘ His- 
tory,” by Professor Hope W. Hogg; “Psalms,” by Professor Buchanan 

Gray; “‘Pre-Exilic Prophets,” by Professor R. H. Kennett; “ Post-Exilic 

Prophets,” by Professor W. H. Bennett; “Wisdom Literature,”’ by Professor 

J. Skinner; “Historical Apologues,”’ by Dr. James Moffatt; “Apocalyptic 

Literature,” (2 vols.), by Professor R. H. Charles. The names of these 

authors are a sufficient guarantee of the high character of the scholarly 

work to be expected, and the first volume issued abundantly justifies this 
expectation. Professor Bennett is well known as an eminent Old Testament 
scholar, author of an Old Testament Introduction and of a Primer oj the 

Bible; Joshua in the Polychrome Series; and of a number of important 

articles in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible and the Encyclopaedia Biblica, 

The critical standpoint assumed in this volume is practically that of 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. This will doubtless be the same in the 
other volume of the series. 

The conception of the series is a significant fact in biblical study as 
it clearly recognizes the truth that in order to gain a true knowledge of 
Old Testament doctrine not only must each period be studied but also 
each class of literature. The significance of the contribution of the present 
volume to Old Testament study is twofold: first, because the prophetic 
teaching represents the highest plane of Old Testament inspiration, and 
secondly, because there is an increasing realization on the part of the bib- 
lical scholars of the importance of the Exile and the subsequent centuries 
in the religious development of Israel. Though this latter point is referred 
to and implied in the different chapters, a separate chapter or section 
(even if the treatment had to be brief) could have been given with advan- 
tage especially to the significance of the Exile, in which the main features 
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of importance could have been grouped for the benefit of the reader. It 
should be noted that the prophetic literature of the Exile is included in 
this volume. 

The first part of the book is devoted to the separate prophecies taken in 
chronological order. In regard to the knotty problem of the Servant-of- 
Jehovah passages (poems), viz., Isa. 42:1-9; 49:I-I13; 50:4-II; 52:13— 
53:12, the author is inclined to the view of different authorship from the rest 
of chaps. 40-55. In any case they possess features in common not found 
in the rest of this section, and so can well be treated separately in a work 
on biblical theology. Following Duhm, Cheyne, and other recent writers 
Isa., chaps. 56-66 is considered an appendix to Isa., chaps. 40-55, dating 
largely from the years 470-420 B.C., i.e., a period which includes the 
time of Ezra and Nehemiah. To the Greek period are assigned Joel, 
Zech. chaps. 9-14, Jonah, and Isa., chaps. 24-27. 

The following is the plan or treatment in these chapters: A brief 
outline (or analysis) of the prophecy is first given. This is followed by 
a statement of what is known of the prophet himself, and then comes 
the summation of the principal features of his work and teaching. This 
represents an excellent piece of analytic and constructive work. This can 
be seen for instance in the treatment of Ezekiel, the importance of whose 
conserving work in the political and religious life of Israel is being more 
and more appreciated. This prophet’s importance he considers due to two 
facts (p. 28): first that his faith survived the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and as a result he was able to inspire hope in the despairing exiles; and 
in the second place on account of the happy blending of the prophet and 
priest in his person, so “that he was enabled to mediate between the sacer- 
dotal and the prophetic tendencies in the religion of Israel.’”? Under 
these two heads he thinks that most of Ezekiel’s characteristic teaching 
may be placed, and proceeds to classify it accordingly. 

The second and larger part of the book (pp. 133-375) is taken up with 
the classification of the various doctrines of the exilic and _post-exilic 
prophets. The scope of this treatment can be seen by reference to the 
titles of the different chapters: ““The Nature and Attributes of God;’’ “God 
and the World, Nature;” ‘‘God and Man, the Gentiles;” “God and 
Israel;” ‘‘Revelation;” “Nature of Man;” “The Normal Religious 
Life;” “Righteousness and Sin;” “Rewards and Punishments;” “ Atone- 
ment and Final Reprobation;’”’ “The Future of Israel and the World— 
the Kingdom of God;” “The Messiah;” “The Individual after Death.” 

These are chapters of great value and interest to the Old Testament 
student. The one on “Atonement and Final Reprobation” is of special 
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interest, particularly in the discussion whether the Old Testament presents 
a theory of sacrifice. Here the author agrees with Piepenbring that ‘‘it 
_ does not explain just how the atonement is effected” (p. 323). 

The prophets and lawgivers [he adds] did not invent sacrifices; they found 
them existing as part of the normal religious life of the people... .. Most 
priests would be as little interested in any theory of sacrifice as a modern choir- 
leader in the question why anthems are pleasing to the Almighty (pp. 323 f.). 

. If reasons were asked for sacrificing according to some specific ritual, it 
wall be sufficient to reply that it was so ordained of God (p. 324). 

He cites the late Professor Davidson’s conclusion, that the expression in 
Lev. 17:11, “for the life of the flesh is in the blood,” “comes nearest 
to explanation though without supplying it” (p. 325). He notes also the 
words of the same verse: “I (Jehovah) have given it to you upon the 
altar to make an atonement for your souls (lives)”’ as bearing out his view, 
i.e., “the blood atones because God has appointed that it should atone” 
(Pp. 325). 

The author deals with the doctrine of vicarious atonement, espe- 
cially as emphasized in the great Servant passage, Isa. 52:13—53:12, where 
‘*the fact of vicarious atonement could hardly be more clearly and defi- 
nitely expressed; but still the passage does not provide us with any.theory; 
it does not say why God should forgive sinners because an innocent man 
had suffered” (p. 327). 

To those who are accustomed to read philosophical conceptions into 
biblical passages the author’s treatment of this important subject will 
doubtless seem unsatisfactory, but the more one familiarizes himself with 
the Hebrew mental attitude the more will Professor Bennett’s conclusions 
commend themselves. The absence of the philosophical and speculative 
spirit, especially in reference to religious practices, is one of the marked 
characteristics of the Old Testament writers. 

Professor Bennett has furnished an important contribution to Old 
Testament study. His book will be indispensable to Old Testament 
teachers, and to ministers who desire a scholarly treatment of the prophet- 
ical literature in this important period of Israel’s history. There is noth- 
ing however of a technical character in the book to debar its use from the 
layman. It would mark a distinct advance in the work of religious educa- 
tion if books such as this would be read and studied by Sunday-school 
teachers and other Christian workers. Such a book as this ought to 
help to dispel any lingering misapprehension that critical study cannot 
be combined with reverent attitude toward the Bible and with positive, 
religious contribution to biblical knowledge. 
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A careful reference in footnotes to biblical passages and to authors 
cited, also indices of subjects and scriptural passages, are features of the 


volume to be commended. 
HARLAN CREELMAN 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
AvuBURN, N. Y. 


The Censorship of the Church of Rome and the Influence upon the 
Production and Distribution of Literature. A Study of the 
History of the Prohibitory and Expurgatory Indexes, together 
with Some Consideration of the Effects of Protestant Censor- 
ship and of Censorship by the State. By GroRGE HAVEN 
Putnam. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Vol. I, pp. 
xxxv+ 375, $2.50; Vol. II, pp. 510, $2.50. 

These volumes undertake as their principal function a presentation 
of indexes which were issued under the authority of the church of Rome, 
or which, compiled by ecclesiastics, were issued by the state between 
1546 and 1900. As secondary function the volumes give “a selection of 
the more noteworthy examples of censorship during the earlier centuries 
of the church,” record instances of censorship by states, discuss the effect 
of censorship on the production and distribution of literature, and, finally, 
attempt a study of the literary policy of the modern church. 

This is a programme of wide range and the author disavows any preten- 
sion to completeness on the subject of indexes and asserts that he pre- 
sents simply ‘‘examples of prohibition and condemnations, from decade to 
decade, which were typical or characteristic, and from which some impres- 
sion could be gathered as to the nature and extent of the censorship experi- 
ments throughout the centuries in the several communities concerned” 
(Preface p.v). It seems to the reviewer that the author failed in the under- 
taking here expressed because, though the indexes are usually similar 
rather than dissimilar, he gave such numerous details about each succes- 
sive one, that what is “typical or characteristic” is lost in the midst of 
what is common to many. Indeed about three-quarters of the work, 
consisting as they do of unsystematically arranged lists of indexes from 
1546 to modern times, each with more or less repetitious detail, form 
infinitely wearisome reading. But to be just to the author in this matter 
it must be stated that he expressly intended these books for reference 
rather than for reading. He has therefore arranged “the material according 
to the cyclopaedia method, under certain main headings with sub-headings 
for the special divisions of each subject. Such an arrangement involves, 
of necessity, some repetition” (Preface, p. vii). One can satisfy himself 
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how much repetition the “cyclopaedia method” involves in this instance 
by reading the first two chapters at one sitting. 

The author’s intention being to produce a reference work, he made 
an egregious error in so generally omitting citations of firsthand sources. 
Index after index is mentioned without reference to source of any sort, 
a procedure certainly not tolerable in a book for reference purposes. And 
the frequency of allusions to Reusch, Mendham, and others leaves room 
for wonder. Not that the author has done merely expert compilation; 
he has evidently consulted a portion of the original materials for the sub- 
ject; that he has not always done so is indicated by his close adhesion to 
secondary works, and by occasional source-citations which are taken 
bodily from some secondary work. The result of this method is a rather 
soulless production, one which has not been lived into by the producer. 
However, the last quarter of the work is not open to this objection. The 
author gives us something of himself in the chapter containing examples 
of condemned literature and the chapter dealing with the indexes of Leo 
XIII. These are interesting, not solely or principally because they deal 
with matters of recent times, but because in them one finds the spirit of 
the author. It is an interesting spirit and one wishes there had been 
more of it in the earlier portions of the work. Whatever the flaws of the 
work, as the only recent English book on the subject, it finds a place and 
will be of more or less use. 


EpWARD B. KREHBIEL 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Pew Literature 


The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 

EERpDMANS, B. D. Alttestamentliche Studien. II, Die Vorgeschichte Israels. Gies- 
sen: Tépelmann, 1908. Pp. 88. M. 2.50. 

The six chapters of this study deal with (1) the meaning of the Patriarchal legends; 
(2) agriculture in the Patriarchal legends; (3) the historical value of the legends; (4) 
the Egyptian sources of information; (5) the time of the Exodus; (6) the conclusions. 
The conclusions are all favorable to the historicity of the Patriarchal narratives, but 
some of the exegetical and historical hypotheses upon which these conclusions rest 
are anything but certain, or even probable. 

RorHsTEIN, J. W. Juden und Samaritaner. Die grundlegende Scheidung von 
Judentum und Heidentum. Eine kritische Studie zum Buche Haggai und zur 
jiidischen Geschichte im ersten nachexilischen Jahrhundert. [Beitrage zur Wissen- 
schaft vom Alten Testament, herausgegeben von R. Kittel.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1908. Pp. 82. M. 2. 

A valuable study made in the light of all recent discoveries concerning this period 
and approaching the subject from new points of view. 

ARTICLES 

EERDMANS, B.D. Have the Hebrews Been Nomads? The Expositor, August, 1908. 
‘The question is answered in the negative and thereby a firmer basis is maintained 

for the author’s view of early Hebrew history. But Eerdmans’ theory that the Kenites 

were a wandering tribe of smiths is without any foundation; yet it plays a large part 
in his reconstruction of the history of these times. This article is practically an excerpt 
from the above-named Studien. 

BoEHMER, J. Der Berg “Mis‘ar ’(Ps. 42:7). Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 
July, 1908, pp. 613-22. 

A careful review of the various interpretations of this phrase. The author allies 
himself with those who translate it, “the little hill,” and takes it as designating some 
low height which is contrasted with the mighty Hermon. Many hills in the region 
of the Upper Jordan meet all the requirements of the passage. . 
D6LLER, J. Drei neue aramiische Papyri. Theologische Quartalschrift, 1908, pp. 

376-84. 

A brief résumé of the contents of these famous documents. 

TorcE, P. Die neuesten Sfrémungen in der alttestamentlichen Wissenschaft. Pro- 
testantische Monatshejte, July, 1908, pp. 275-99. 

An intelligent review of recent movements in Old Testament science, which 
takes special cognizance of the Pan-Babylonian tendency. 

NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 

NIEBERGALL, F. Praktische Auslegung des neuen Testaments. Matthius. An die 
Korinther. (Handbuch zum neuen Testament, Bd. V, 1, Bogen 9, 10, und 2, 
Bogen 4,5.) Tiibingen: Mohr, 1908. Matthius, pp. 121-52; An die Korin- 
ther, pp. 49-80. M. 1.20. 
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The religious meaning and value of the Gospel of Matthew and First Corinthians 
are set forth in these pages with sympathy and vigor. This feature of Lietzmann’s 
Handbuch, while not easy of execution, must prove of great practical value to preachers 
of the New Testament. 

Warp, Cates T. Gospel Development. Brooklyn: Synoptic Publishing Co., 1907. 
Pp. 420. $2. 

For the comparison of the synoptic narratives such a carefully worked out arrange- 
ment in parallel columns as this is exceedingly helpful, and no small amount of pains- 
taking and useful work has gone into this part of Mr. Ward’s book. His theological 
and historical findings are less valuable, however, appearing somewhat eccentric and 
visionary. 

Miter, G. H. Zur Synopse: Untersuchung iiber die Arbeitsweise des Lk. und 
Mt. und ihre Quellen, namentlich die Spruchquelle, im Anschluss an eine Synopse 
Mk.-Lk.-Mt. [Forschungen zur Religion und Literatur des A. und N. Testa- 
ments.| Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1908. Pp. 60. M. 2.40. 

A concise presentation of present day German synoptic theory and method, con- 
trolled like all such work by the Two-Document hypothesis. 

RESKER, RoBERT R. St. Paul’s Illustrations Classified and Explained. [Bible Class 
Primers.) Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1908. Imported by Scribners. Pp. 103. 
20 cts. net. 

Paul’s use of figures is always a fruitful subject of study, and this little book, 
while neither exhaustive nor critical, helps to illuminate some elements in his thought 
by explaining the figures in which he clothed it. 

Jacquier, E. Histoire des livres du Nouveau Testament. Tome Troisieme: Les 
Actes des Apétres, les épitres catholiques. Paris: Lecoffre, 1908. Pp. 346. 
Fr. 3.50. 

This study of the Acts and the Catholic epistles, while intelligent and candid, 
fails to recognize the full force of some critical difficulties, for example those connected 
with James and II Peter. The positions are in general conservative, the writer holding 
to the authenticity and traditional authorship of the Catholic letters, as well as to the 
Lucan authorship of Acts, which is held to be independent of the letters of Paul and 
of the writings of Josephus. 


ARTICLES 


Mayor, J. B. The Helvidian vs. the Epiphanian Hypothesis. Expositor, August, 

1908, pp. 163-82. 

Professor Mayor continues his discussion of the Brothers of the Lord, which was 
begun in the July Expositor, with an examination of the testimony of Scripture on the 
subject. His present paper deals with patristic evidence, particularly that of Epi- 
phanius, whose view that Mary had no other children than Jesus is shown to rest 
upon apocryphal literature and artificial reasoning. 

SHERLOCK, W. The Potter’s Field. Jbid., pp. 158-63. 

A defense of the historical character of the account of the last acts and the fate 
of Judas, as given in Acts 1:18, 19. 

Movtton, J. H., AND MILLIGAN, GEORGE. Lexical Notes from the Papyri. VIII. 

Ibid., pp. 183-92. 

These new studies in New Testament words, extending from dmodelxvume to 
dropépw, present the new material afforded by the papyri and inscriptions, and while 
somewhat too technical for the general reader should be useful for thoroughgoing 


lexical work on the New Testament. amodldwya, droordovov, and améorodos are the 
words most fully illustrated. 
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RELATED SUBJECTS 
BOOKS 

Strack, H. L. Einleitung in den Talmud. Vierte, neubearbeitete Auflage. Leip- 

zig: Hinrichs, 1908. Pp. viiit+182. M. 3.20. 

This standard Introduction to the Talmud has now reached its fourth edition. 
It is an indispensable handbook of ready reference for all students of Talmudic litera- 
ture. 

ARTICLES 

BREASTED, J. H. Second Preliminary Report of the Egyptian Expedition. Ameri- 

can Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, Oct., 1908, pp. I-110. 


This is the story of Professor Breasted’s work in Nubia during the season of 
1906-7. The report is full of interest, accompanied by excellent illustrations, and 
replete with information concerning both ancient and modern Egypt. Its most impor- 
tant feature is the account of Professor Breasted’s discovery of a temple of Ikhnaton 
(Amenhotep IV) in Nubia, the first monuments of the great heretic to be discovered 
in Nubia. 
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